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MEASUREMENT that is finer 

than the one-hundredth part of a 
human hair. This man measures the 
expansion, by heating, of a piece of 
metal. If this expansion deviates by 
as little as 3/100,000 inch from the 
expansion of the material it is to 
match, only failure can result. Such 
precise measurements made possible 
the new all-metal radio tube. 


Measurements of equal precision, in 
General Electric laboratories, are 
fundamental to the further develop- 
ment of quality in design and manu- 
facture of General Electric products. 


By As Little As 3/100 000 Inch 
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Careful measurements made possible 
the hermetically sealed G-E refriger- 
ator, with its lifetime dependability 
and its low-cost operation. Precise 
measurements, by G-E scientists, of 
electric currents in vacuum tubes 
have led the way to present high 
standards of radio reception. 


These are but a few examples of the 
contributions of scientific research and 
engineering in General Electric lab- 
oratories in Schenectady—contribu- 
tions which have stimulated new 
industries, increased employment, and 
provided greater comforts of living. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


* 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular retail prices. Each book 
is brand-new in condition, stock perfect, a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 


are the last remaining stocks of individual titles. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 52-year-old MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE! 


Up to 80% Off Regular Retail Prices 


1. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS 
FRESCOES. Twelve prints in full color. 
Size 9 by 12 inches. Diego Rivera is 
universally recognized as the world’s fore- 
most fresco painter. When these prints 
were first issued, they were sold at FROM 
$5.00 TO $8.00 PER PRINT. $1 49 
($7.50). The {2 Prints, . 

2. WHILE ROME BURNS. By Alex- 
ander Woollcott. ‘‘A generous selection of 
his best horror stories, anecdotes, personal 


vortrai legendary tales and remini- 
scences. Over 150,000 _ sold. $1 29 
Special Price: - 


3. THE THEATRE: 3,000 Years Of The 
Theatre. By Sheldon Cheney. Profusely 
illustrated with 204 interesting illustrations. 


358 pages. ‘‘A theroughly readable, weli- 
documented and ~~ beautifully illustrated 
history of man’s whole adventure in the 
theatre.’” — Outlook. ($10.00) 


98c 


4. A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS: 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts. Quota- 
tions, phrases, thoughts from the world’s 
greatest authors, leaders, etc., both ancient 
and modern. Alphabetically arranged by 
srbiects. 1936 revised, enlarged $3 95 
edition. ($10.00) Our Price: = 

5. THE WELL OF LONELINESS. By 
Rad-lyffe Hall. Complete and unexpur- 


Our Special Price: only 


gated. 506 pages. ($5.00). 
Our Price: 98c 
6. MARTIAL’S  EPIGRAMS. (The 


Twelve Books of Epigrams) Translated by 
J. A. Pott, M. A. and F. A. Wright, 
M. A. ‘In the history of the Epigram, 
Martial is the greatest name.’’ 1 
($5.00) Our Price: c 


7. Illustrated by ROCKWELL KENT: 
CANDIDE. By Voltaire. Profusely il- 
lustrated by America’s favorite illustrator. 


One of the world’s inet a Se 
taire’s masterpiece. - 
Our Price: $1.79 


8 THE MODERN TENDENCY _ IN 
AMERICAN PAINTING. By C. Beach 
E'y. Profusely illustrated. An opportunity 
to pick up a limited edition never before 
offered at less than the regular $1.98 


price of $8.75. Our Price: 
9. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With the illustrations by EDMUND J. 
SULLIVAN: Translated by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Handsomely bound — in 89c 
buckram. Special: 

‘10. PRESIDENTS AND POLITICS 
FROM GRANT TO COOLIDGE: As I 
Knew Them. By Henry Ll. Stoddard. 
Profusely illustrated. The N. Y. Times 
Said: “If you want to get your political 


history straight, READ STODDARD. You 
will find some men larger and _ others 
smaller than you thought, but you will 


have bh.” 5.00 
ave the trut re sso200). $1.29 


FREE! 


Write for profusely illustrated 

Catalog describing hundreds of other 

unusual bargains in books. Ask for 
Catalog No. 276-SG. 


USE COUPON 


Order by number, using the coupon 
for your convenience. 


NOTE: 


All books. pestpaid U. S. or Canada 
at these special prices—elsewhere, 
14c extra per volume. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly and copyright 1 IRN 5, 
N. Y. Executive office, 112 East 19 Street, New York. Price: this issue (December 1936 ; Vol. 
postage, 50 cts. extra; Canadian 30 cts. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Brooklyn, Y 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 11038, Act of October 3, 1917 


{!. The Complete Writings of BRANN, 
THE ICONOCLAST. His entire works, 
former y in 12 volumes, now complete in 
two. Formerly available only at $2 98 
($35.) Our Price, the set, only . 
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, DONATELLO, JAN STEEN, 
DS, WATTEAU, INGRES. ‘Ten 

paper-covered books. 
With 


i 00 beautiful 
full-page plates. | “beaks $1.69 


The 10 books, 
13. GOYA, HUNT, LEIGHTON, ROS- 
SETTI, RAEBURN,. CONSTABLE, LOR- 


RAIN, INNESS, STEVENS, LE BRUN. 
Ten long-out-of-print paper-covered books, 
714” x10”. With 100 beautiful $1 59 
full-page plates. The 10 hooks, — 


14. WAR LETTERS OF 
PICKETT TO HIS WIFE. 

South. Illustrated. “That charge at 
Gettysburg established Pickett forever as 
a magnificent fighter. But these letters 
show, to me, a spirit that is finer than 
fighting, a broad, tolerant, sweet, human 
spirit that I have not often found in such 
a degree in a rather wide study of Civil 
war figures.’’—Boston Transcript. ‘‘Pickett, 
if there is anything on top of God’s green 


GENERAL 
Soldier of the 


ee can do for Se a S02 
2 le rant, 1865. 5 

Our Price: 78¢ 
{5. Lord Byron’s DON JUAN. With 


93 Jehn Austin illustrations. The world’s 
great epic of a young man of many loves, 
by the poet, mn knew the world .... 
as few men have.’’ De Luxe 
edition. Our Price: $1.19 


(6. Gertrude Stein’s Greatest Book: THE 
MAKING OF AMERICANS. “‘The story 
of all the kinds of people in the world.’”’ 
““Grasps at intangibles through a startling 
but perfectly intelligible use of 89c 
words.’’ ($3.00) Our Price: 


17. TWELVE-INCH MAJESTIC GLOBE. 
Brand new 1936 edition. Printed in 10 
beautiful colors and up-to-the-minute in 
every detail. Unusual cash purchase en- 
ables us to offer this $13.50 master- 


piece of craftsmanship at 
Our Special Price: $2.98 


19. MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FOCH 
By Col. T. Bentley Mott, Liaison Officer 
Between Marshal Foch and General Pershing 
“This is no documental military history 
of the war, but A VIVID PERSONAL 
RECORD OF THE GREATEST STRATE- 
GIST OF MODERN TIMES.’’—‘‘A Book 
of Ravishing Fascination.’’—Outlook. ‘‘The 
English translation cannot be praised too 
highly.’’—New Republic. Illustrated 
throughout with full page half-tone piates 
and maps. ($5.00) 8c 
Our Price: 


18. This Work Won THE PULITZER PRIZE 


MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD WAR 
PERSHING 


reproductions 


By JOHN J. 


FIRST EDITION. Illus. with 69 
photographs and numerous maps. In 2 
pages. Boxed. ‘‘General Pershing has 
THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE, 


—Pulitzer Prize Committee. 


Our Price, 


20. ANTHONY ADVERSE Was Largely 
Based On These Memoirs: THE MEMOIRS 
OF VINCENT NOLTE. “The readers will 
find the ‘Memoirs’ an absorbing book in 
its own right, AN EXTRAORDINARY 
SET OF EXPERIENCES. .’’—Book 
Review Digest. ($2.50) 98c 


Our Price: 
21. FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR. 1931. 


With {00 beautiful full-page 
illustrations. (10.00) Our Price: $2.98 


not 
the most penetrating and 
most decisive account of our own part in the war, but has 
presented a finer spirit in narration than any of the others.’’ 


2 vols. 


from 
Vols. 836 
only written 


large 


$4.98 


22. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Trans- 


lated by Henry F. Cary. With 130 full- 
page illustrations by the famous Gustave 
Doré. Contains ‘‘Inferno,’’ ‘‘Purgatory,”’ 
“Paradise.’” With complete notes. 652 
pages. ($10.00) 


Our Price: $2.98 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 


% 10 


23. THE PICTURE BOOK OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. \ 
“This book shows all the things real 
Our Price: 


Verpilleux. (For boys 6 to 8 years old). 
boys want to know. .. .’’ ($2.56) 


24. THE LITTLE LOST SHEPHERD. 
girls 7 to 9 years old). 
($2.00) 


25. DAN BEARD’S ANIMAL BOOK And Camp-Fire Stories. 
(For boys and girls 8 to 12 aes old). 
ur Price: 


tion. Profusely illustrated. 607 


$2.50) 


pages. 


26. THE COMPLETE STORY OF FLYING. — 
Profusely illus. with many full color and black 
Our Special Price: 


Airships. By R. S. Holland. 
and white plates. Boxed. 


27. WONDER BOOK OF MOTHER GOOSE. u ation 
By Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 


color and 138 in black and white. 


(For children 2 to 6 years old). ($3.00) 


28. PINNOCHIO: The Story 


29. The Greatest of all DOG STORIES: 
Dog. By Marshall Saunders. 


(For boys and girls from 7 to 12 years old). 


(For boys 12 to 16 years old). 


of a Puppet. By ale 
With 10 full-color plates and margin decorations on each page. ($2.50) Our Price: 


7, OFF 


Illus. 


Fully illustrated by the authors. For | 
‘4 charming picture of present day peasant life. 
Our Price: 


Foreword by 


in full color by E. A. 


79c 


(For boys and 


Admiral Byrd. 


Our Price: 


“C. Collodi.’’ 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 
($6.00) 


Gift edition. 


79c 


New and Enlarged Edi- 


89c 


Historic 


$1.98 


With 150 beautiful illustrations, 12 in full 


$1.28 


98c 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, (Est. 1884) 
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No. 276-SG. 


367-373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $........ Please send the books circled below: 
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The Autobiography of a 
New, enlarged edition, with 16 full page plates. 
Our Price: 


936 by SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Ine. Publication office, 


XXV, No. 


762 E. 21 St., Brooklyn, 


12) 30 cts.; $3 a year; foreign 


N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
+ authorized December 21 


1921. 


TIME and distance may prevent your being there in per- 
son. But you can always be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. For across the miles your 
voice is you! 


It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 
—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today—perhaps this hour 
—some one is wishing you’d call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM = 
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The Gist of It 


HIS Christmas month a_ surprise 
: leads off the issue, a but never- 
ep! CONTENTS 


theless telling spoof on the concen- 


tric official circles that failed to confine a 


“gover’ment cow.’ Louis Towley, long 
identified with the relief organization of a 
midwestern state wrote it “to empty his 
mind of irritation caused by various criti- 


| .cisms of relief, of the clients, of the state 


office, and to get out of the deadliness of 
office routine.” (Page 647) 


EDERAL pursestrings, like a mother’s 

proverbial apronstrings, can keep the 
states within a basic national uniformity of 
social legislation, yet differentiated, through 
the traditional and constitutional device of 
grants-in-aid, says Jane Perry Clark of Bar- 
nard College. (Page 652) 


UST returned from a tour of Central 
and Eastern Europe where he observed 
first-hand the desperate condition under 
which millions of Jews are existing, Her- 
bert J. Seligmann, author of several books, 
including The Negro Faces America, a 
critical appreciation of D. H. Lawrence and 
two volumes of poems, describes the omin- 
ous anti-semitic tide of the nationalists out- 
side Germany. (Page 656) 


D°5 the Gauley Bridge tunnel which 
last year put silicosis in the headlines 
as a real industrial hazard seem remote to 
you? True, that rock drilling enterprise was 
far away, but in scores of dusty trades all 
over the map American workers are ex- 
posed to the slow death induced by quartz 
clogging the lungs. On page 664, Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg, occupational disease author- 
ity, and special student of silicosis, who 
was once in charge of ventilation of the 
Capitol buildings in Washington and who 
is now executive director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, brings close home to 
all of us the necessity of carrying on the 
fight for fresh air, free from dangerous 
dust, in foundry, factory and quarry. 


ELEN HILL, of the Department of Ag- 

riculture which is noted for its studies 

of population trends and problems, advo- 

cates (page 669) stabilization of the market 
for the next crop of farm people. 


“MBBS. COTA Sees It Through” might 
have been the title of the gallant 
little narrative (page 672) in which an 


_ American wife and mother tells how her 


family finally got off relief, to face the fu- 
ture wiser but no sadder fos the experience. 


THE good neighbor doesn’t keep out of 

everybody's business, says John Palmer 
Gavit, who, as editor of our Through 
Neighbors’ Doorways department, ought 
to know. This month he contributes an in- 
formal portrait of Cordell Hull, good 
neighbor extraordinary, now in South 
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Photograph—corDELL HULL 
Aimong Ourselves: 2)... 
Scissors Picture. - 
Gover’ment Cow 
United But Different. . 
INazas. Endeks. Cuzaists. {2 -.2.-...!. 


Mother and Child, Sculpture... ... 


LOE oe 01 DS Se ee ce ee 


The Market for Farm People... .. 
We Were Only Broke for a Time 


Minding His Own Neighbor-Business. . . 


Letters and Life: spEcIAL BOOK SECTION - 


Letters—Mural Paintings........... 
Lincoln Steffens 


What Grist Do Windmills Grind? 


Fortune on Japan 


Ma Seen een Po COVER 
ees Cee Rive Ot os 643 
. MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE FRONTISPIECE 
en a ee er LOUIS TOWLEY 647 
es eee JANE PERRY CLARK 652 

Pus ND HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 656 
HEINZ WARNEKE AND HENRY KREIS 662 
Las, BP .LEONARD GREENBURG, M.D. 664 
_ Bie 2 ..HELEN HILL 669 

MARION DUNCKEL coTA 672 

saat _..JOHN PALMER GAviT 674 
ay ot IR Le ell P ee eae 678 
..BUK ULREICH 678 

ee ..F. A. GUTHEIM 680 

LEON WHIPPLE 682 

BRUNO LASKER 685 


Reviews by RUSSELL LORD, LAWRENCE BLAIR, CHARLES BEARD, WILLIAM L. 


CHENERY, 
AND OTHERS. 


ROGER BALDWIN, 


TONI STOLPER, HANIEL LONG, 


© Survey Associates, Inc. 


America on a historic journey of inter- 
national cooperation. (Page 674) 


[ETTERS AND LIFE: Beginning on 

page 680, the special fall book pages 
portray and criticize the social and literary 
landscape. Features include not only ad- 


ditional pages of reviews but an article on 
Fortune’s Japanese number; a_ close-up 
glimpse of Lincoln Steffens learning about 
America up to the day of his death; poems; 
cartoons; extra illustrations; and a check 
list of worthwhile volumes to add to your 
Christmas shopping list. 


Among Ourselves 


Shop Talk 


E had planned to run Charles R. 

Walker's trilogy of articles on Min- 
neapolis in one, two, three order, but un- 
fortunately, the third chapter, a portrait of 
the labor union which seems to be the 
storm center of current social tensions in 
Minneapolis, was delayed because more im- 
portunate editors than we are, the publish- 
ers of Mr. Walker’s book, American City, 
scheduled for January wanted their manu- 


scrip finished first. Mr. Walker's third . 


article will appear in January. 

There, starting off the New Year, it will 
be in good company. John G. Winant 
has promised us a post-election article 
facing ahead in Social Security; Louis 
Fischer cables from beneath a shower of 
bombs dropped upon Madrid that an article 


643 


from him, an interpretation of the Spanish 
conflict, will soon be on its way. Other en- 
terprises are in the editorial works, but a 
postponement for which we are most apolo- 
getic is the announced article on Who 
Wants Peace—and How Much? by Dorothy 
Thompson, an interpretation of the peace 
movement, and of organizations within the 
movement, in the jittery world of today. 
Sailing abroad on the Normandie on Ar- 
mistice Day, with stacks of research ma- 
terial for company, Miss Thompson defin- 
itely promises to complete the article for 
February during a holiday from columning. 


ny Ba, THE Epitor: The Graphic has been 

a distinct disappointment to me. Its 
contents seems to me to have the quality 
found in some of our modern poets and 
termed aptly “O-God-the-pain-of-it-all!’” 1 


SURVEY ASS@CIATES# ING 


A Cooperative Publishing Society 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


November 12, 1936 

OMe READER: 
Our twenty-fifth year begins today. This is a hail te be with us in taking the turn of our quarter century. 
There’s shove in the times themselves... . Take the press as sign of it. Long since we coined a phrase 


that was to find currency. Read The Survey, we said, and get back of the newspaper headlines. I'll have to con- 
fess that often there were no headlines to get back of. But the front page has been catching up with our table 
of contents; headlines today read like some of the titles we carried five, ten, twenty years before the things 
they stood for were news. . . . Take the general magazines which play into this new strong suit of the press. 
Take the Franklin Square Librarians who, every month, list the “Ten Outstanding Articles” of their choice. 
This year, every other month, a fifth of the articles they chose were ours. . . . Or take issues brought to the fore 
in the campaign this fall. Through the years we foreshadowed them in handling unemployment, relief, job- 
supply and the social insurances. We broached them in investigations of housing and hours, minimum wages 


and collective bargaining; dramatized them in special numbers on steady-work, health, power and planning as 


factors to reckon with in raising the level of American life. 
* * * 


We all are aware something is happening when more voters than ever before in the history of democracy 
throw their weight one way; when, unmistakably, whatever else entered in, they cared about these very issues. 
The parties split wide on ways to deal with them, but not on their importance. Here’s William Allen White, 
Kansas editor, turning state’s evidence that the outcome was a “revelation of a changed attitude ... a firm 
desire on the part of the American people to use government as an agency of human welfare.” Here’s John 
Dewey, philosopher, at the Harvard Tercentenary, linking concepts of Authority and Freedom; warning us 
that if separated they spawn “watchwords, rallying cries and slogans.” He bids us apply to our social and economic 
problems the daring patterns of “cooperative intelligence as displayed by science.” And here’s Westbrook Peg- 
ler, hard-boiled columnist, summing up the gains from campaign books, pamphlets, broadcasts, speeches, as 
“a great smattering of minute and unrelated information ... a bird’s nest of confused intellectual fuzz.” 

Clearly, we need all the more to get back of the headlines when they stand for more than hopes and trepi- 
dations; when movements get beyond intent to the business of bill drafting and the realities of administration; 
when changes involve not only public policies but policies in industry and in private effort. 

There’s yeast in such an exchange for ideas and experience as we maintain for social work through The Mid- 
monthly Survey. That proved its quality by reinforcing emergency relief the country over; and will match this 
as the new public welfare departments spread and the social security services take shape. 

There’s educational force in the clear stream of inquiry and interpretation we carry forward through Sur- 
vey Graphie. At its core are first-hand staff work, outside assignments on Survey procedure, and the findings 
of research. We draw on the proposals and constructive criticisms of experts; on the practical grasp of those 
who are administering close up in the fields of social action. We turn to engineers, architects, journalists, phy- 
sicians and the rest of the social professions; to labor leaders and economists whose work runs where the strug- 
gle for jobs and justice is hardest; to employers who bring their bent for inventiveness and construction. 


There was nothing like it in the fields of education and publishing when Survey Associates was incor- 
porated November 12, 1912. We established a method, a medium and a cooperative organization tough enough 
to persist, live enough to count. It has no counterpart today; and the chance is ours to put it to telling use. We 
bring experience in getting beneath the surface of things; and an explorer’s kit that works. Bring also, I’m 
glad to believe, that zest for foraging ahead of the times which goes with faith in the American future and 
gives our work the same lift of adventure with which we began. Only this week came a note from an out- 
standing lawyer, “This tssue is swell. I have read it through and feel a little more cheerful about the world.” 

The struggle, too, keeps up—to carry a non-commercial venture such as ours. I can’t begin to tell you how 
much we need our readers as members. So here’s our hail to you at the threshold of our anniversary year. 


i Sincerely, 


TO CELEBRATE THE 25TH YEAR 


Yes, here’s another reader who is ready to share in carrying forward nr’ 
the work of The Survey and Survey Graphic. I { 1gese |} $10 as a Co- 


operating Membership for the year ahead. 


Name 


Address 


Nore:—A $10 Cooperating Membership covers the regular magazine subscription of $5 for the Graphic and 
Midmonthly ($3 for Graphic alone); the balance being devoted to the educational and field work of the magazine. 
It makes the subscriber a member of Survey Associates for one year, but creates no other financial liability, nor 


promise of renewal. 


will send 


grant the extreme seriousness of the prob- 
lems before us—you, I, and the poets. But 
the latter, at least, would be helped a bir 
by an occasional physic-—RONALD BRIDGES 
Note: See page 647. [Ep.] 


Mooney 


‘T OM MOONEY has become a symbol 

of the way this freedom of ours can 
be slow but not so sure. Hearings on ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus ended 
this fall, after a year in which 15,000 pages 
of testimony and 600 exhibits were amassed 
before a referee for the California Supreme 
Court. From his cell in County Jail, No. 1 
in San Francisco, Tom Mooney (No. 31921) 
writes that the cost of legal assistance re- 
quired in marshalling the facts from this 
tremendous record, and the clerical help, 
printing and binding, staggers the imagina- 
tion, for at least $10,000 will be required. 
Funds or communications, he points out. 
should be sent to Tom Mooney Molders’ 
Defense Committee, Box 1475, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Public Housing for Whom 


To THE Eprror: Mrs. Wood attempts to 
disparage our efforts to attain a proper pub- 
lic charity housing program by confusing 
your readers as to the accuracy of our 
Statements regarding the housing program 
in England. 

We believe Mrs. Wood is too intelli- 
gent not to know that the quotations she 
makes from our report outlines our own 
“rental subsidy” plan “based upon the 
English Act of 1935,” and does not state 
that the plan we outline is in fact contained 
in the English, (pardon, Mrs. Wood) 
British Housing Act of 1935. 


Having thus confused her readers, Mrs. 


Wood moves on to charge that our state- 
ment, “This fact has been recognized in 
England, where the most recent legislauon 
adopts the rental subsidy plan” is “wholly 
contrary to fact’ and later states that “No 
such phrase as ‘rental subsidy’ occurs in 
the 1935 Act, nor is the idea conveyed by 
any other verbal formula.” 

May we, as gently as possible, point out 
that while Mrs. Wood is correct in stating 
that the term “rental subsidy” is not used 
in the British Act, its idea is conveyed by 
other verbal formula in both the 1935 and 
1936 Acts of Parliament. 

The verbal formula to which we refer 
is found in the indices to both Acts, as 
follows: 1935 Act: Part III, Sections 31 
and 32;—1936 Act: Part VI, Sections 105, 
106, and 107. Further, the wording of the 
sections referred to authorize the govern- 
ment to make annual payments in respec: 
of each house or flat provided, especially 
where a local authority provides new ac- 
commodations and it is determined that 
the expenditure for them would impose 
an undue burden on the district because 
the rentals it would be necessary to charge 
would be too high or it is necessary to pro- 
_-vide an unusually high proportion of new 
accommodations in the neighborhood. These 
contributions, therefore, payable annually 
because of the need of assisting local au- 
thorities to do their jdb, do, we submit, 
convey by their “verbal formula” the idea 
contained in our suggestion for a “rentai 


subsidy.” 


What Mrs. Wood really objects to is 
our reference to “charity” in connection 
with public housing and she feels that by 
our throwing the light upon the real char- 
acter of this aid to the unfortunate, under- 
privileged group, we might prevent further 
building of aluminum adorned quarters, 
which, through charity, have found their 
way to those in the lower middle group 
while the poorest class still waits for de- 
cent shelter. 

Our only answer is this: It is high time 
that we eliminate subterfuge and “bunk” 
from this whole problem of housing. 

We insist that no responsibility for 
proper housing of the great majority of 
our people be lifted in any manner from 
private enterprise and finance. Let those two 
divisions be forced to do their jobs. Let 
fublic housing go first at the job of pro- 
viding decent shelter for those who need 
it most, those whose family incomes of 
$1000 per year or less do not permit them 
to rent or buy decent shelter. When they 
have beea cared for it will be time enough 
to determine whether or not private enter- 
prise has made sufficient strides to get its 
prices down to the $1000 income level. If 
it has not or cannot do so, it will be easy 
enough to amend the law to permit public 
housing to move up to the $1500 level. 

But Mrs. Wood would first experiment 
with public funds in the $1500 class. She 
admits that she might fail if limited to 
the $1000 class. However, if she will stay 
in the $1000 class and use our rental sub- 
sidy plan, she can’t fail. Housing will be 
built, and the rental subsidies will cover 
all legitimate costs. We relieve her of her 
embarrassment of failure by assuring her 
of rental subsidies to pay for the standard 
costs of decent shelter, but we at the same 
time make that shelter available to the 
lowest income groups. Our plan would end 
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the era of talk which raises the hopes of the 
poor with promises and leaves them dis- 
appointed, while those who need no charity 
are genérously given the results of gov- 
ernment bounty. 

We predict that by the time public char- 
ity housing has cared for all those in the 
$1000 income class, private industry, freed 
from the fear of government competition 
and challenged to reduce its costs, will 
have produced for the $1500 income class. 
If it has not and cannot do so, public hous- 
ing may then move up from the $1000 
group which it has supplied and care for 
those which industry cannot serve. 

We intend to insist that every dollar of 
public funds for decent housing be ex- 
pended first for those who need it most. 


Executive Secretary R. M. CHESELDINE 
Commiittee for Economic Recovery 


To THE EptTror: . . . When the Housing 
Division, PWA was very young .. . an 
architect of my acquaintance exclaimed, “At 
last housing is under the direction of archi- 
tects where it belongs.” 

Mrs. Wood and my young architect 
acquaintance are not the only ones who have 
tried to limit the meaning of “housing” to 
their own specialty. A history of the contro- 
versies even during the past three years might 
be made very entertaining. But if it were 
true history it would also be tragic. For, 
in my. belief, these attempts to give various 
limited and technical meanings to” an in- 
clusive word have been largely responsible 
for the limited progress that public housing 
has made. They have needlessly divided the 
forces that are fighting for better housing. 
They have confused not only the public and 
members of legislatures and of Congress, 
but they also have confused the word coin- 
ers themselves. The Hands of Esau is an 
illustration. 

JOHN IHLDER 
Alley Dwelling Authority 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE Epitor: Edith Elmer Wood ought 
to welcome the emotional outpourings of 
the Committee on Economic Recovery in 
favor of better housing even though these 
cutpourings provoke confused thinking on 
the part of the committee and garbled quo- 
tations about English housing. 

Opportunity for leadership came to the 
socially minded during the first term of 
the Roosevelt Administration. The socially 
minded lacked executive competence. If 
they are to make good in a second term 
they must win the friendship, not stir up 
the fear and distrust, of those who are 
responsible for such housing as we have. 
Let us attempt to awake the social vision 
of those who already have competence and 
who are already on the job. Let us be pa- 
tient with the efforts of the sort of men 
who make up the Committee for Economic 
Recovery. 

Mrs. Wood is wrong when she says that 
“housing is one thing and the business of 
providing houses for profit is another.” It 
is the prostitution of the true purpose of 
profit until ic becomes “exploitation” that 
is the immoral act. Profit conceived as the 
just reward for creative effort or service, 
is the very life blood of human intercourse. 


New York ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


“We got one of them draught cows and we called her Sarah after SERA” 
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Pres. FRANKLIN RoosEVELT, 
Washington. 


Havens, 
Star Route 3 
. May 20, 1935. 


Dear Pres. RoosEvELt. 


BEG your honors pardon for writeing you about myself 

but I have to take the honor of imposeing on your good 
nature that is always smiling because I havent got no action 
from the state on this thing that is bothering me. untill I 
cant hardly sleep nights. 

We have been farming here in Cooper county ever since 
we was married and come up from Iowa into this cutover 
brush country and cleared it. Everything went good except 
for hard times that come and go like the Bible says only 
the fat years isnt so fat as the lean ones is lean. We made 
a good living by lots of sweatting and pintching the pennies 
and we also raised a fine family of four boys and five girls. 
Two of the boys is out on there own one of them married. 
One of the boys hires out to the neihgbors and other is 
only five years old. The girls is still on our hands but three 
of them is pretty young yet only 7, 9, and 13 years. We 
have give them a good education with high school when 
they are old enough and the oldest one went to agerculture 
college. We want our children to have a better chance than us. 

Well this depression hit us and we done everything we 
could to keep our heads above water even selling off some 
stock and getting a mortgage on the place just after we 
had paid off the old one. Bangs diseas took three of my 
cows and that cut down my increas too so it was extra 
hard. I didnt want to sell off anymore stock because | 
needed the hogs to pay interest with and the cream check 
too only there wasnt no cream check in the fall of 1933 
what with the cows all dry. 

Well we didnt know what to do and it was my wife 
she first said we would have to ask for relief which all the 
neihgbors was getting them that was brush trash. That was 
a hard blow because we had never thought about it being 
proud and self support all our lives and honest. Neither of 
us said any more about it for a week after that but I didn't 
sleep much from thinking and I gess Selma thats my wife 
didnt either. She blowd her nose like she was crying. 


The next to the youngest girl come home from school sick 
one day and we had to call the doctor. Well the next day a 
young girl we didnt know come to the place and said Dr. 
Hazelmeyer says you are in need of assistance and I have 
come out to see what your needs are. Well Pres. Roosevelt 
I was going to throw her off the place but Selma stopped 
me and says this is providence Torkad. And the long and 
short of it was the young girl made out a relief applecation 
for us and I had to sign and Selma and then I went out in 
the barn and sat in my shame. 

Well it was a godsent as it turned out and they give us a 
sack of flour and some other vittles which we had no money 
to buy for. But no coffee. She said that was a luxury which 
I never knew haveing drunk it all my life almost. 

That was now more than a year ago and three months. 
We have been getting relief ever since practicly every month 
except in the summer when the boy got work. And he also 
worked out our relief on ERA. We got mostly flour and 
such, but some cloths also for the children going to school 
and a house dress for my wife that was made on ERA only 
the dress was skimpy and broke out my wife being a big 
woman and a real worker. My wife also got some medisin 


for her dizzey spells. 


Bee what I was going to tell you was the goverment cow. 
The way I understand it the big draught we had in 
the spring of 1934 just burned out some of the western part 
of the state and lots of the cattle was starving. So the gov- 
erment bought them and some they killed for meat like 
we got for surplus commodies and some of the critters if 
they was fair grade stock they sent up north here because 
the draught hadnt hit us hard. 

They give us reliefers on farms those cattle to use. We 
had to feed them and take care of them and we could have 
the milk and what they called the issue which means the calfs 
they drop. But we had to take care of the critters because 
they was goverment property and was just like surplus 
commodies which is marked Nor To BE SOLD. 

Well I got one of them cows and we called her Sarah 
after SERA. She was just scrub stock to begin with and 
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half starvd so her ribs look like you could wash cloths on 
them and she mood just like she was moaning not a good 
healthy moo. She didnt give milk to feed a tom cat but | 
got her fattend up pretty good through the summer and by 
fall she was letting down three quarts morning and night. 

She had to be milked careful. She was a kicker and liked 
to have her foot in the pail. She didnt herd with the rest on 
pastur. Shed go over fences easy and we had lots of trouble 
untill we put the critters in the barn for the winter. | 
figurd shed get used to the rest of them. When Id let them 
out on mild days she didnt seem to have much pep to push 
through the snow or stray away. I had taken her over to 
Amundsons mister and I figurd from the way she was dry- 
ing up that she was in the family way. 

As spring come on I knew I was wrong. I had the stock out 
early and I sware to you Pres. Roosevelt Sarah hasnt done 
nothing since except jump fences. It is getting more than | 
can stand with my field work and all. Once I went a whole 
day trying to find the critter and then I had to haul her 
home with a team on.-the lead rope. Her feet just plowd a 
furrer in the road. And the next morning she was gone 
again. 

I worry too much about her and it is too much trouble 
to take care of her as I promised the goverment to do. I 
have wrote to the state relief about taking Sarah back but 
havent heard. Please see to the relief will take her off my 
hands so I will not be responsible no longer for her. And 
IT will thank your honor. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. Torkap SILL 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 


Mr. Torkap SILL, June 3, 1935 
Havens, 


Star Route 3. 
Dear Mr. SILL: 


Your communication of May 20, addressed to the Presi- 
dent, has been referred to this administration in view of the 
fact that the federal program for the relief of the needy is 
administered locally by the several states. 

We have checked our files and find that your previous 
letter, dated May 11, was referred to the State Resettlement 
Administration for attention. As you doubtless know, the 
government's drouth program is being taken over by Re- 
settlement and since subsistence cattle were bought up and 
disposed of as a part of that program, Resettlement will 
doubtless handle the matter for you. 

We assure you that a Resettlement representative will 
communicate with you shortly, if he has not already done so. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you in this mat- 
ter, do not hesitate to write us. 

Truly yours, 
State EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
by Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
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INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 


to: State Resettlement Administration June 3, 19354 


rroM: Roger Bristol Complaint Correspondent 
Social Service Division 
rE: Complaint of Torkad Sill, Cooper County (Subsistence Cow) 
Enclosed please find verbatim copy of complaint from 
above and blind CC of our reply. 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Rural Rehabilitation Division 
Drouth Department 
to: Social Service Division, SERA June 4, 1935 
Mr. Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
FROM: Mr. Karl Kasper, Drouth Manager 
rE: Torkad Sill—Subsistence cow complaint 
Regarding the enclosed complete file re the Torkad Sill 
complaint, please be advised that in the best opinion of this 
administration, the case is your baby. We therefore return 
the complete file. 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
to: Miss Evelynda Hovemeyer, 
Field Supervisor 
FROM: Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
rE: Problem Case—Complaint of Torkad Sill 
The attached correspondence represents a dead end. Re- 
settlement washes its hands. Please suggest disposition in 
view of our lack of jurisdiction. 


June 5, 1935 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
to: Mr. Roger Bristol, 
Complaint Correspondent 

FRoM: Miss Evelynda Hovemeyer, Field Supervisor 
rE: Torkad Sill—Problem Case 

Suggest you obtain clearance and report from Cooper 
County relief worker on case from social angle and handle 
on basis of facts ascertained. 


June 11, 1935 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 


Mr. Ermer Lunpguist, June 12, 1935 
Cooper County Relief Worker, 

Kellett, 
Dear Mr. Lunpguist: 

Enclosed are two letters of complaint from Mr. Torkad 
Sill, Havens, Star Route 3, regarding a subsistence cow 
which he wishes taken off his hands. 

This we believe is properly Resettlement’s responsibility, 
but before disposing of it with that agency we wish infor- 
mation on the family. Will you forward at your earliest 
convenience a summary transcript of pertinent information 
in the case history? 

Further information not contained in the formal files 
would be of value to us. ° 

Truly yours, 
Srare Emercency RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
BY Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


_ COOPER COUNTY 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


June 15, 1935 
Mr. Henry J. Lake 
Director, Social Service Division 
State Emergency Relief Administration 
Capitol City 
ATTENTION: Mr. Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
Dear Mr. Lake: 

This is a preliminary reply to your letter of June 12 asking 
for a partial transcript of the Torkad Sill (Havens) case 
record. At the moment our entire staff is working nights on 
the current “Cases Closed Survey” your office requested 
june 1, and I see no way clear to have this transcript made 
for several days. 

I may say, however, that Mr. Sill presented his situation 
very fairly and accurately, though at length. The case record 
would give you no further information affecting the matter 
in question which is the transfer of the subsistence cow 
from Sill to the government. May I assume that since the 
matter concerns an animal and not human beings that you 
will not need the case history transcript as long as Sill has 
already described his circumstances? 

If you will advise me of the procedure for the transfer of 
the cow, I shall take care of the matter with dispatch. 

Truly yours, 


Ermer Lunpguist, County Worker 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ee UE ATION 


Social Service Division 


Mr. Torkap SILL June 18, 1935 
Havens, 
Star Route 3. 

Dear Mr. Sit: 


This letter is to advise you that the Resettlement Admin- 
istration does not consider your problem as within its juris- 
diction and therefore has not contacted you regarding it. 

Be assured, however, that we are taking steps to relieve 
you of the responsibility of caring for the subsistence cow 
furnished you during the cattle purchase program of last 
year. You will be advised of the progress of our efforts 
through Mr. Elmer Lundquist, Cooper County Relief Work- 
er, whom we shall write as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
State Emercency Rerier ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
sy Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 


to: Mr. Henry J. Lake 

Director, Social Service Division 
FROM: Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
rE: Transfer of subsistence cow from client to government 

The attached correspondence may be summarized in one 
sentence: Mr. Torkad, Sill, relief client of Cooper County, 
wishes to transfer a subsistence cow back to the government 
because she has failed to pay for her keep and is too great a 
trouble to be responsible for. 

The question therefore arises: how may such a subsistence 
cow be turned back to the government? I have had no 
similar case and I recall nothing in bulletins, circulars, or 
memoranda covering the point. I feel that some procedure 
must exist for the accomplishment of this transfer and there- 
fore hereby request advice on proper handling. 


DECEMBER 1936 


June 18, 1935 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


Social Service Division 


to: Mr. Barton Lusske 
Director, State Resettlement Administration 
rroM: Henry J. Lake, , 
Director, Social Service Division, SERA 
RE: Our conversation of even date in washroom 


July 2, 1935 


Please find enclosed complete and growing file regarding 
some damn Cooper County subsistence cow that isn’t worth 
her salt. But there’s a nice point involved: how in hell can 
the government take back such an animal? . 

Your man Kasper washed his hands of it on behalf of 
Resettlement, but I think he was just passing the buck. I’m 
putting it up to you. Figure out the answer and I'll buv 
the lunch. 

My man Bristol is all in a sweat over the thing and the 
delay is giving him ants in the pants. Hurry it up, will you? 


Havens, 
Star Route 3 
July 5, 1935 


State RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol City 
DEar sIR. 


I have waited since your last letter come for Mr. Lund- 
quist to get Sarah but he didnt come nor let me hear a 
word. She is driveing me crazy and Selma too. 

Last week I went into Kellett to see Mr. Lunquist about 
your letter and he says you aint wrote him since weeks ago 
about my cow. I asked Mr. Lundquist to come after Sarah 
and take her off my hands but he wouldnt dast he said 
without a paper from you. And he asked would I blame 
him for not wanting to take Sarah and I had to answer 
him honest no | didnt. 

Well then I asked him why you didnt write him the 
paper he needs to take Sarah from me and he says he 
thinks I got you folks up a tree and you dont know what to 
do. Is that right. It seems to me if you give something you 
can take it away if the fellow you give it to wants you to. 

I tell you Sarah is just driveing me crazy. She has got into 
the neihgbors fields and gardens and Mrs. Horsman and 
Mrs. Thom arent speaking to my wife on account of Sarah 
got into their Howers yesterday on the 4 of July when they 
and we was gone to the cele ebration at Havens. I knew i 
should have stayed to home with Sarah. 

There are other government cows that have got out too 
just like they had caught it from our Sarah and the country 
is getting pretty discusted with it. These cows is just like 
the red ajitators that is working in this community trying to 
stur up trouble amongst peaceful citisens trying to make a 
living. 

Pines take these ajitater cows away from us and specialy 
Sarah that aint worth her keep anyway no more than them 
comunists. Yours truly 

Mr. Torkap SILL 

P.S. If you don’t help me soon | will have to write Pres. 

Roosevelt again. Mr. Sit 
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Havens, 
Star Route 3 
July 6, 1935 


STATE RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol City 


DEar SIR. 


Something awful happend yesterday just after I wrote 
you and mailed the letter. Sarah got out of the barn and we 
didnt know which way she went and so didnt locate the 
darn critter. 

Well this morning Fenstermaker the undertaker called 
me to come and get my cow and he was so mad he was 
purple over the telephone. I couldnt understand him but I 
found out when I went to get Sarah. 

Old Mrs. Beasley died Teusday and Fenstermaker had the 
funeral. He dug the grave and fixt it up nice in the Meth- 
odist graveyard that is five miles north. There was a big 
pile of dug earth beside the grave and Fenstermaker took 
an education in undertaking and always fixs things up fine 
so he covered the dug earth with a green blanket stuff that 
looks like grass but aint. 

Well Sarah got into that graveyard this morning and et 
most of the fake grass that Fenstermaker had on the grave. 
He said to me you will pay through the nose for this and 
I will send you a bill. 

And that aint the whole of it. Sarah was took mighty 
sick when I got her home. It looks like the fake grass was 
all right untill she coughed up a cud to chew and then 
when she started that and it got down into her right stomick 
it made her sick as death. 

Well I called a vetranary and he come out. It was Ed 
Judge in Kellett. He saved her for which I am thankful 
as Sarah is goverment property that I am responsible for, 
but it cost me five dollars and them dollar bills is scarce. 

So you have to take Sarah away by return mail as soon 
as possible. Please answer by return mail as I am crazy with 
worry and so is my wife. 


Yours truly 


Mr. Torkap SILL 


P.S. I enclose a stamp for a promp reply. 
Mr. SILL 


P.S.1 just noticed that she looks like maybe she is in the 
family way but maybe it is just bloat from the fake grass. 
Mr. SILL 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 


Mr. TorkapD SILL July 9, 1935 
Havens, —— 
Star Route 3 


Dear Mr. SILL: 


Acknowledging receipt of your letters of the 5th and 6th 
instant, permit us to say that we sympathize deeply with 
you in your problem with the subsistence cow. 

In view of the fact that we do not have jurisdiction over 
any part of the drouth program—under which you received 
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this animal—we do not feel justified in acting without 
authority from the Resettlement Administration which has 
assumed all responsibility for drouth relief and its attendant 
aids. 

We are now seeking a ruling from Resettlement, the 
request coming personally from Mr. Henry J. Lake, director 
of this division, and we feel sure that the peculiar matter 
will be straightened out at an early date. We ask that you 
bear with us patiently while we try to work out your prob- 
lem for you. 

Very truly yours, 
Stare Emercency RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
sy Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 
Mr. Ermer LunpQuist July 9, 1935 
Cooper County Worker 
Kellett, —— 


Dear Mr. LunpqQulist: 


We enclose copies of two letters just received from Mr- 
Torkad Sill, describing his difficulties with his subsistence 
cow. 

You will observe the statement he ascribes to you, Le., 
that you think Mr. Sill has the state office “up a tree.” If 
Mr. Sill has quoted you correctly, allow us to say that we 
deeply deplore the indiscretion that led you to place this 
office in an unfavorable light in the eyes of our clients. 

Truly yours, 
State Emercency Reiger ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
By Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 


COOPER COUNTY 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Kellett, —— 


Mr. Henry J. Lake 

Director, Social Service Division 

State Emergency Relief Administration 
Capitol City 


July 12, 1935 


ATTENTION: Mr. Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent - 
Dear Mr. Lake: 


I am extremely sorry that any unguarded remarks of mine 
to Mr. Sill should have placed the state office in a false 
position. Please accept my apology. 

I assure you that if I had known that the state office was 
not “up a tree”—as I believe I did phrase it to Mr. Sill— 
I should never have used the term. 

I really did believe that your office was in a quandary 
over the method of transferring the subsistence cow from 
Sill back to the government, and I told Mr. Sill so quite 
frankly. It is my policy in dealing with the better class of 
relief clients, such as Sill, to be very open and honest and 
lay the cards on the table. Experience has taught me that 
these people are very quick to sense a flaw or inadequacy in 
our procedures; but when it is admitted, they will cooperate 
very well in overcoming any difficulty resulting therefrom. 

Again accept my apology and my relief that the way is 
clear to take the cow from Sill. Please advise me of the 
procedure and I shall attend to the matter immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
Ermer Lunpguist, County Worker 


SURVEY GRAPHIC _ 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
to: Mr. Henry J. Lake, 
Director, Social Service Division 
FROM: Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
RE: Subsistence Cow Problem (Cooper County) 


July 13, 1935 


May I inquire whether a policy or procedure has yet been 
laid down for the transfer of a subsistence cow from a client 
back to the government? The matter of Sill (Cooper 
County) is becoming pressing—indeed, urgent—and our 
office is also expecting action from us. 

I should appreciate advice on handling at your earliest. 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


Social Service Division 


to: Mr. Barton Lusske, 
Director, Resettlement Administration 
FROM: Henry J. Lake, 
Director, Social Service Division 
RE: Subsistence Cow—(Cooper County) 


July 16, 1935 


In the matter of transfer of a subsistence cow back from 
an insistent client to the government—see my memorandum 
of July 2—please be advised that it looks as if the lunch is 
on you. 

My man Bristol got himself into a hole by pulling the 
high hat on the Cooper County worker and now he thinks 
he has to save the honor of the state office by coming 
through with a procedure. He’s sweating blood. I don’t give 
a damn about Bristol, but I do feel sorry for Sill up there 
in. Cooper County running his old legs off trying to keep 
track of an ornery cow you people wished on him. 

How can that cow be taken back by the government? 
Pll add a ten cent cigar to the lunch. 


(Penciled memorandum on scratch pad) 


BrisTOL— 

Keep your shirt on. I’ve asked Lusske for a procedure, 
but he’s sitting on the case. It probably has him cross-eyed. 
Meanwhile, why write on the case unless you have to? Sill 
may let it grow cold and it'll blow over. You write too damn 
much anyway. —LaKE 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


STATE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


to: Mr. Henry J. Lake, July 17, 1935 
Director, Social Service Division, SERA 
FROM: Barton Lusske, 
State Resettlement Director 
RE: Subsistence Cow—Cooper County file 


Did you think this one up, or is it an honest-to-God case? 

It’s an odd wrinkle, but it zs partly covered—in an obscure 
subsection of a subdivision of a “d” point under Arabic 
numeral three of some Roman numeral article of the rules 
and regulations (or so I’m told by Howard who does the 
digging for me.) 

It’s simple if Sill is our client: that is to say, if we have 
a conditional sales contract on his stuff. Then all we do is 
re-possess. But our files say Sill is not our client, in which 
case only Heaven and Washington know how the beast can 
be turned back into the protecting arms of the government. 

If the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation were in operation, 
it would also be comparatively simple: the Corporation will 
be a tool for cutting red tape and doing lots of things it 
takes the government too long to do, if at all. 

It seems to me that there is a method whereby Sill 
would apply for permission to act as agent and then adver- 
tise for bids on the animal, turning the proceeds over to the 
government after the sale is completed; but I don’t know 
if we are empowered to accept the money. Anyway, by the 
time the whole thing was completed, probably either Sill 
or the cow, or both, would be dead. 

Maybe if you explained the whole thing as clearly as | 
am doing here, Sill would throw up his hands and say, 
“Hell, Pl keep the critter.” 

There have been lots of accidental deaths of these sub- 
sistence cows, particularly the poorer grade animals. Do 
you suppose your county man could very tactfully bring out 
that fact? An accident resulting in the death of the cow 
would be regrettable, of course, but there is nothing we 
could do about it, since the client usually has nothing we 
can collect on. Often these accidents are such that the meat 
can be used, so my field men tell me. 

I prefer the lunches at the Coward Hotel. 


(Penciled memorandum on scratch pad) 
LusskE—The lunch is on you. The Coward is all right. 
—LakE 


[Continued on page 695] 


“RE: Torkad Sill—Subsistence cow complaint’’ 
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United But Different 


By JANE PERRY CLARK 


N_ 1837, when the U.S 

Treasury overflowed with 

a $28 million surplus, the 
states tasted, for the first time, 
the flavor of an outright gift 
from the federal government. 
It was paid out in proportion to each state’s representa- 
tion in the Senate and in the House, with no strings 
attached, That handout, measly as it seems by compari- 
son with modern government figures, and squandered 
as it was by some greedy states, marks the beginning of 
a device which may yet solve our perennial dilemma of 
centralization or decentralization of government. That 
1837 disbursement was one of the first grants-in-aid—or 
subsidies if you will—through which the Washington 
pursestrings were unloosed in unison by all the states. 
Later, through carefully calculated gifts to the states, 
grants-in-aid became of important social consequence. 
Long before the depression, with its problems of relief 
and the establishment of the social security services, the 
federal government began to reserve the right to super 
vise or at least inspect federally assisted state projects- 
highways, the National Guard, forest fire protection, 
flood control, agricultural education and extension. Thus 
a grant-in-aid is not a sudden depression shortcut through 
the no-man’s-land of government, but offers a traditional, 
constitutional method of resolving the problems created 
by our division of governmental powers between the 
states and the nation. Central control of government 
means one thing: centralized administration of the fune- 
tions of government means something rather different. 
The further development of federal grants-in-aid, with 
standards set for state participation in the supplementing 
and spending of funds, can produce a workable arrange- 
ment whereby state differentiation may exist within a 
framework of basic national uniformity. Experience has 
already proved that state autonomy under federal direc 
tion can function smoothly in matters of nation-wide 
interest. 

Moreover, such arrangements are popular, From a dis- 
bursement of $11 million of federal money in 1915 federal 
allotments to the states rose by 1935 to almost $400 mil- 
lion. Despite this growth no absolute formula has ever 
been evolved for fixing the amount of a state’s allotment, 
Should federal funds be matched by a state, and if so 
in what proportion? Should federal funds be allotted on 
a basis of need? Or of population? 

The truth is that neither a state’s need, nor its ability 
to match federal funds, nor its population, furnishes a 
true index for all purposes. To be sure, the simplest basis 
for allocating federal money is according to population. 
Population is definitely ascertainable, and does not neces- 
sitate the consideration of more indeterminate factors 
which create uncertainty and provoke criticisms of par- 
tiality or political manipulation, When population or 
the degree of urbanization coincide with need, this basis 
of allocation is successfully used, particularly in health 
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Through grants-in-aid we can have state dif- 
ferentiation and at the same time a uniform 
national program of social legislation, says 
this authority on federal-state cooperation — pecs. 


and social services. But the 
population basis reflects neith- 
er the need of a state nor its 
ability to finance its own prog- 
Under it, states with 

large area and small popula- 
tion have bitterly complained that they do not receive 
sufficient funds for any adequate development of coop- 
erative work, So modifications have been attempted. In 
agricultural extension work, funds are apportioned ac- 
cording to rural rather than total population, But a Colo- 
rado mining camp being “rural,” and a New England 
“town” of less than 2500, no matter how widely scat- 
tered being “urban”—classification as such presents dif- 
ficulties. 

Blithely the 1936 Republican platform stated that fed- 
eral grants-in-aid be given to the states for relief, “while 
the need exists, on compliance with the conditions that 

fair proportion of the total relief burden be provided 
from the revenues of state and local governments.” Fed- 
eral funds may be distributed according to the “need” 
of the states, but there are obvious difficulties in defining 
“need.” How can it be measured on a basis which ex- 
cludes political wire-pulling and log-rolling? For many 
years “need” was discredited as a means of allocation 
for federal funds, but the financial smpasse of the states 
in the emergency relief program restored the need basis 
to a degree of favor. The 1933 relief act deliberately adop- 
ted the policy of allowing the federal administrator in his 
discretion to grant funds on the basis of need. Amounts 
allocated to the states were, according to the administra- 
tor, “arrived at by careful and full consideration of facts 
on the needs of each state and its ability to provide for 
its own needy citizens.” With such arrangements, criti- 
cism was inevitable. No exact standards of measurement 
of the capacity of the various state and local units to 
contribute relief costs were established. Nevertheless in 
the emergency there was merit in the flexibility of un- 
restricted administrative allocation. 

It was not the original intent of Congress to give all 
the funds required for relief needs, but as the financial 
difficulties of the states grew more serious the federal 
government was forced to assume more and more of the 
financial burden, The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933 set aside $500 million for grants to the states by the 
Federal Relief Administrator through the ageney of the 
REC. Half of this was to be’ given on the basis of one 
dollar of federal money for every three of state funds 
spent within the state airing the preceding quarter year, 
while the other half was a discretionary fund from which 
grants could be given such states as could show to the 
satisfaction of the federal administrator that their finan- 
cial resources were inadequate and their relief needs too 
great to be met under any form of proportional grant. 
Of the total amount given the states during 1933, only 
seven states met the matching provisions, while the others 
were largely dependent on grants from discretionary 
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funds. In that year, federal funds constituted 60.6 per 
cent of the total relief expenditures, state funds 143 per 
cent, and local funds 25.1 percent, Variations in the pro 
portions of relief expenditures borne by the federal gov 
ernment ranged in 1933 from 174 percent in Wyoming 
to over 99 percent in South Carolina, The demands made 
upon the states themselves varied according to changing 
economic factors, The FERA changed its policy toward 
the states from Ume to time. 

The only power the federal administrator had to in 


_ duce a state to contribute to the relief program was that 


of offering a substantial grant conditioned on a certain 
type of state action, If the federal government insisted 
on state contributions as a condition of granting federal 
funds, suffering grew apace in the state if it considered 
itself unable or unwilling to give the money. If, on the 
other hand, the federal government gave funds for relief 
without insisting on state contributions, the centralized 
burden of administration became exceedingly great and 
the advantages of cooperative action were lost. 

In an attempt to avoid the snares and pitfalls of allo 
cation of federal funds according to population or need, 
combinations of formulas have sometimes been used. The 
1921 Highway Act, for example, divided its funds into 
thirds and gave one third on the basis of the ratio of the 
area of each state to the area of all the states, one third 
in a similar ratio based on population and one third on 
the basis of mileage of different types of rural delivery 
routes. This balancing of factors was eminently satis 
factory in different sections of the country, and New 
York, with the largest population, and ‘Texas, with the 
largest area, got the two largest amounts of money, In 
any plan to reduce unemployment, it was necessary to 
give increased weight to the population factor. So the 
public works provisions of the NIRA divided funds 
and weighted the highway formula more heavily in favor 
of population by giving seven eighths of the money ap 
propriated for highway construction under the NIRA 
in accordance with the formula of the 1921 act and one 
eighth in the ratio which the population of each state 
bears to the total population of the country according 
to the last census. ‘The Social Security Act takes into ac 
count several permutations and combinations of the pop 
ulation formula in its provisions for maternal and child 
welfare services. 

The forest fire protection arrangements are notewor- 
thy in this connection, The first allotment i is determined 
by using a “minimum proportion’ of the entire cost of 
protection of forest lands in the state, This percentage, 
which has been kept within 10 percent of the cost, is 
the same for all cooperating states. But further, on the 
principle of encouraging states to accomplish more by 
offering them proportionately greater inducement, a 
second allotment is made on the basis of the actual 
amount of state and private expenditures. In other words, 
a reward of performance is offered, 

The tendency in federal grants-in-aid seems to have 
gone in the direction of the federal government's assum- 
ing larger amounts of financial responsibility, and toward 
vesting in administrative authorities the power to vary 
the amount of federal funds. The theory of administra- 
tive discretion may be said to go back to the forest 
fire protection laws. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the United States Forest Service, may not spend 
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in a state any more than it spends itself on the same 
program, but within that latitude he has discretion as to 
the amount, 

The policy of allowing a veritable amount of money, 
payable at the discretion of the federal administrator, 
has been greatly expanded recently, and under somewhat 
less rigid legal controls than formerly, ‘The Social Se 
curity Act allots no specific amount between the states 
for payments to them on behalf of the aged, the blind 
and for dependent children, but makes payments at the 
diseretion of the Social Security Board of a proportion 
of state payments, The idea has developed even further 
under the Soil Conservation Act of 19360 which replaced 
the old AAA. The Secret: ry of Agriculture is to allocate 
to any state with an approved plan for soil conservation 
a sum not in excess of the maximum that he finds 
necessary to carry out the program for the year, Rates 
and detailed conditions on which he is to make pay 
ment are to be based on recommendations submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture by community and other 
agencies in the states themselves, and not worked out 
by a general formula in Washington, 


S THE United States sank further and further into the 
A slough of depression, and as the wells of state funds 
more completely ran dry, state ability to match federal 
funds declined. Consequently, in order to enable the 
states to meet matching requirements, the federal govern- 
ment loaned to the states funds necessary to pay their 
state share. So under depression conditions, the principle 
of the matched grant was maintained by the anomalous 
situation in which the federal government made the state 
payment. But such payments were regarded as purely 
temporary measures to help the states in what was hoped 
to be a short time financial stringency. It was arranged 
under the highway program that the borrowed federal 
funds were to be repaid over a period of fivelater in 
creased to ten-—years, by deductions from regular appor 
tionments in the future, It finally became apparent that 
the financial cataclysm was so complete in many states 
that repayment was out of the question. 

Gradual emergence from the woes of the depression 
era has nevertheless indicated need for a continued pro- 
gram of federal loans to states, not for the purpose of 
matching already incurred federal obligations or tiding 
states over the worst of their financial difficulties, but 
for the development of a positive program of govern. 
ment. 


Federal Standards 


TIS important in any grant-in-aid to discriminate be- 

tween necessary setting of standards and unnecessary 
interference with state policy and administrative ma 
chinery, Standards must always be tempered to the winds 
of state situations, for a state accepting the letter of the 
grantin-aid may yet fail utterly in cooperative practice. 

There are numerous ways in which federal organiza 
tions may suggest rather than prescribe minimum stand- 
ards, by such means as publications, meetings and con- 
ferences, The fact that such activity is intangible does not 
mean that it is negligible. Indeed, such intangibles may 
be the essence of successful and smooth grant-in-aid op 
eration, Federal persuasion was the only method used 
under the old federal maternity and infancy act, the 
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much opposed pioneer among grants-in-aid in the field 
of social legislation. Few standards of any sort were laid 
down in the act or in the administrative action under 
it, and only in minor instances was there any degree of 
pressure brought to bear on the states. 

A federal bureau may in certain instances exercise a 
high degree of control, but may set actual standards in so 
general a way as to allow for variation in accordance 
with local and state conditions. This is the case of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, where, despite its 
high degree of control, cooperative activity has been ex- 
traordinarily successful. 

The old adage that we have a government of laws, 
not of men, has long since given way before the knowl- 
edge that we have a government of laws and of men. 
The strength of a law is no greater than that of its ad- 
ministrators. Under a grant-in-aid, that strength is a rope 
of two strands, for both federal and state organizations 
and personnel are of equal importance. If the spoils sys- 
tem eats at one, it will soon cross over to the other. Only 
where federal bureau chiefs are remote enough from 
local political pressures to enable state officials to use 
the fact of federal supervision as a means of evading the 
importunate pleas of local politicians is the strength of 
the whole cooperative grant-in-aid kept free from polit- 
ical impairment. 

Personnel standards are difficult of definition and in- 
terpretation, and must always be evaluated in terms of 
the particular functions involved. Usually dread of na- 
tional political repercussion and the fear of complete 
cessation of state participation in any cooperative work 
under a grant-in-aid means that the federal bureau is 
afraid to become involved in a state political situation. 
The public health provisions of the Social Security Act 
require that a conference of state and territorial health 
officers be called to suggest standards. The development 
of higher standards of public health personnel through- 
out the states has been stimulated by such meetings. 

A further step in the direction of federal control over 
state personnel, though still halting, is for no minimum 
standards to be met by the federal government but for 
general supervision to be exercised over the competency 
of state personnel. The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads prescribes no minimum qualifications but merely 
insists on the “adequacy” of state highway departments 
as a whole. So in several situations, the bureau has sus- 
pended federal aid until the personnel of the state high- 
way department has been improved, so as to justify re- 
sumption of the expenditure of federal aid road funds 
within the state. 

Unfortunately the politicians wrote into the Social Se- 
curity Act the stipulation that a state must provide such 
methods of administration (other than those relating to 
selection, tenure of office, and compensation of person- 
nel) as are necessary for efficient operation, which ef- 
fectively kills federal standards in regard to state appoint- 
ments. In the vast administrative machinery which must 
of necessity accompany the development of the Social 
Security Act, this situation demands the most immediate 
revision. 


ie a state wanders too far from the path of cooperation, 
federal financial pressure may be used to persuade it 
to return. For example, when the federal engineers find 
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that a federal aid road is not kept in condition satisfactory 
to them, the federal authorities refuse to give the state 
any more money and, as a last resort, repair the road 
themselves and deduct the cost from further federal 
gifts to the state. 

There remains an even more drastic punishment, and 
one used only in extremis, illustrated in the Relief Act 
of 1933. The federal administrator was empowered to 
assume control of the administration of relief in any 
state where “in his judgment, more effective and efh- 
cient cooperation between the state and federal authori- 
ties might be secured. In this most drastic of threats lies 
the possibility of transition from a federal-state coop- 
erative plan to one of complete national control. Accord- 
ingly, Administrator Hopkins regarded the power as one 
to be used only in grave and critical emergencies. 

The FERA shook its big stick for the first time when 
it threatened, and then assumed, control of the relief 
situation in Kentucky in 1933. But this was only the first 
of a series, for before so very many months had passed, 
Oklahoma, Georgia and North Dakota came under 
federal domination. It remained for Ohio to cause the 
most serious trouble of all. The governor of the state 
and Administrator Hopkins engaged in a violent con- 
troversy over appropriation of federal funds to the state, 
until finally each tried to pass the buck to the other. The 
governor angrily wrote Administrator Hopkins that “all 
the policies for relief in this state are determined in 
Washington and supervised by your agents in Colum- 
bus” and added that he wished to urge the federal au- 
thorities to take over the Ohio relief program. Mr. 
Hopkins replied that he “declined to accept on behalf 
ot the federal government the responsibility which clearly 
belongs to you,” but less than a week later he assumed 
control. Nor was the end yet come, for other states 
joined the procession. 


OR the most part states have not feared the federal 

government bearing gifts but have been glad to 
have them, conditions and all. Certain states were so 
eager for the passage of the Social Security Act and for 
the funds that it would bring that they accepted its 
terms in advance of passage by Congress. The state of 
Washington took such a leap in the dark that it fell in 
its haste. Recently the Supreme Court of that state has 
said that the state in its over-eagerness accepted the 
social security bill pending in Congress on a certain date, 
and that the bill as subsequently enacted by Congress 
being changed after that date, Washington had accepted 
something that did not exist. 

Some states, on the other extreme, are hesitant. A great 
deal depends on the willingness as well as the ability 
of a state to participate. The state constitution and its 
laws, and in particular state political situations, may 
prove such stumbling blocks that the whole cooperative 
program may conceivably fall and break its neck. In 
recent months New Jersey has shown such lack of desire 
to accept the federal Social Security Act that the state 
Social Security Commission proposed an unemployment 
insurance bill to take effect if the federal social security 
law is declared unconstitutional. 

Some states have delayed the expenditure of federal 
funds given in aid of state services. A state may deliber- 
ately plan to get its part of the cooperative program 
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under way slowly and carefully. Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, did not immediately use all the money available 
from federal sources to aid its employment service for 
fear that sudden expansion would be politically inexpedi- 
ent and economically unwise. 


The Tax Rebate 


IMILAR in intent to a grant-in-aid is a tax rebate, 
also called a tax offset or tax credit. By it a tax paid 
to a state government under certain conditions is credited 
against similar taxation by the federal government. Here 
again, as under a grant-in-aid, federal conditions may be 
laid down, and standards set for state performance, and 
favors granted to states only if they comply with those 
conditions and then live up to those standards. But the 
tax rebate wears its standards with a difference. 

When wealthy wanderers began to move from one 
state to another to escape taxation by their former home 
states, a need became clear. It was for an arrangement 
which would minimize the possibility of one state ob- 
taining a competitive advantage over its neighbors in tax- 
ation matters. So the federal revenue laws began to 
permit any estate subject to a state inheritance tax to 
offset the total amount of the state tax against 80 per- 
cent of the federal tax. So a man living in New York 
would give his heirs small benefit by moving to Florida 
where there was no state inheritance tax, for there the 
federal tax had to be paid in full. 

The Supreme Court upheld the inheritance tax ar- 
rangement as constitutional, so why could a tax rebate 
not offer useful possibilities wherever there was neces- 
sity for minimizing competition between states? The 
federal Social Security Act in its unemployment compen- 
sation aspects has become the lineal descendant of the 
inheritance tax arrangement. 

It did not become the inheritor without a struggle, 
however. During the winter of 1934 and 1935 those who 
advocated a tax rebate for unemployment compensation 
said that there were forty-four state legislatures in session 
when the bill was under discussion and that the promise 
of a tax rebate would be an incentive to them to enact 
state unemployment compensation laws. Unfortunately 
their hope of speed was blasted, for the federal bill strug- 
gled through Congress until August of 1935, long after 
the state legislative sessions were over. Nor were the 
other hopes of the tax rebate advocates destined to fare 
much better. They urged that if the tax rebate provisions 
of a federal law were declared unconstitutional, the 
whole federal-state cooperative plan would not collapse 
for the law adopted by each state would stand on its own 
independent feet and would not depend on federal sup- 
port at all. Yet of the fifteen state unemployment com- 
pensation laws adopted by November of 1936, all but 
three contain the proviso that if the federal law is de- 
clared unconstitutional, they too will go by the board. 


N the other hand there was an enormous amount of 
vocal objection to a tax rebate for unemployment 
compensation. There were two of the utmost impor- 
tance. First there was the fact that under a tax rebate as 
‘advocated, there would be—if not the proverbial fifty-sev- 
en-at least forty-nine different varieties of state law, rec- 
ords and forms. Two different sets of taxes, federal and 
state, have to be paid in each state, with the consequent 
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amount of duplication in bookkeeping and administra- 
tive service. Second, and of equal importance, was the 
lack of minimum federal standards which the grant-in- 
aid advocates saw in the tax rebate. If a federal tax re- 
bate law embodies many and high administrative stand- 
ards, there is danger that it may be regarded by the 
watchful Supreme Court as a measure designed to regu- 
late competition between states, or to reduce unemploy- 
ment rather than as a revenue-raising measure. The 
Child Labor Tax case in which the federal child labor 
tax law was declared unconstitutional on the ground 
that it was designed: to regulate the labor of children 
rather than to provide revenue for the federal govern- 
ment raises a warning finger of this possibility. 

But on the Social Security Act the tax rebate won the 
day, despite the objections of the Advisory Council and 
the staff of the Committee on Economic Security. The 
bill as it timorously tipped its constitutional hat to the 
committees of Congress contained no federal standards 
in regard to such important matters as minimum or 
maximum periods of waiting or of benefit, the approxi- 
mate average weekly flat rate, or percentage of weekly 
wages due as benefit, the amounts of maximum and 
minimum weekly benefits, or the type of funds, whether 
plant or industry reserves, or state-pooled funds. And the 
bill emerged from committee shorn of whatever locks 
it did possess, save in a few administrative requirements. 
A federal payroll tax is imposed, beginning with one 
percent in 1936 and increasing in 1938 and thereafter to 
three percent, on all employers of eight or more, with cer- 
tain exceptions. Credit will be given these employers up 
to 90 percent of the federal tax for any contributions 
made to a state unemployment compensation fund ap- 
proved by the federal Social Security Board, in accord- 
ance with certain minimum—very minimum—require- 
ments. 


TH the meeting of Congress in 1937 the lines 

will form again, and the battle of the tax rebate 
and the grant-in-aid will be on once more. But this year 
will also bring us further battle over grants-in-aid, and 
in many other fields, notably relief. 

The hue and cry will again be raised that the federal 
government is stretching into the states and strangling 
local initiative and independence. If, on the other hand, 
a federal organization adopts a policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the work of state bureaus administering federal 
funds, a hue and cry will again be raised that the federal 
organization is squandering federal funds by giving them 
away with a spendthrift hand. So federal policy is still 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. In any event 
the objection will be raised that one state is robbed to pay 
for services in another state in which it has no interest— 
but this criticism is raised against nearly all programs 
of taxation. 

The safest way ahead would seem to be to allow state 
representatives to criticize and discuss federal plans be- 
fore their adoption. The essence of a grant-in-aid is co- 
operation, and unless plans are cooperatively evolved a 
specific grant-in-aid may fail. But, in general, grants-in- 
aid seem destined to expand in their usefulness to the 
nation and to the states as the most logical method of 
federal-state cooperation in our union of forty-eight di- 
verse and sovereign states. 
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Nazis, Endeks, Cuzaists 


Their Threat to Five Million Jewish Hostages to Hate 


in Eastern Europe 


BY HERBERT J. 


HISINAU is a small, cobble-stoned city of low 
houses and apathetic population. It was once the 
Russian Kishinev, infamous for a savage pogrom 

in 1903 in which hundreds of Jews were massacred. Now 
the city is in northeastern Rumania. The Russian fron- 
tier is all but closed. Trade has died. But something 
remains of the tensions of the past. As I stood in the 
stone courtyard of the Jewish orphans’ home in Chisinau 
last September, I felt the chill of a shadow over the 
children at play. 

It was the shadow of that ancient Asiatic broken-armed 
cross: the swastika, for decades used by anti-semites 
throughout Europe as the emblem of hatred for Jews, 
later adopted as the trade- 
mark of the Nazis and 
subsequently made the of- 
ficial symbol of the third 
Reich. 


In that courtyard of the 
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In the tragic epic of the Jews there are words as 
dire as Nazi. Endek and Cuzaist, for example, are 
bitterly familiar to the driven men and women 
whose fate is here described by an American writer 
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orphanage little Jewish girls stood in a circle, singing an 
old folk song and clapping their hands in a game. One 
child of seven stood apart. Her head was bandaged. 

“She was struck,” I was told, “by a heavy stone thrown 
into the orphanage yard by a passing boy roused by 
anti-Jewish propaganda. For weeks her life hung in the 
balance.” 

“Were charges made against the boy?” 

“It was thought best for the safety of the orphan 
asylum to drop the matter.” 

Elsewhere in eastern Europe, on a journey of thou- 
sands of miles last summer, I felt the shadow of the 
swastika. It lies over the city park of Bucharest, capital 
of Rumania, as over the 
parks of other Rumanian 
cities. 

The Bucharest park is 
charming as only long 
cultivation and taste could 
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make it. With tree-shadowed ponds, artificial streams 
arched by bridges, fountains, brilliant flower gardens, it 
is a delightful place in which to wander, to sit, and to 
enjoy peace. 

But the two Jewish friends with whom I walked there 
early last September, were plainly apprehensive. In the 
center of the city, the park is surrounded by buildings on 
whose walls, despite the legal prohibition, the swastika 
is inscribed. I saw no other Jews in that charming park, 
though the Jewish population of Bucharest is large. If a 
Jew ventured into the park, even at midday, he risked 
being brutally beaten. 


N another Rumanian city I talked with a man who 

had been on a train when Jews were beaten, as they 
have been only too often. He had seem them bleeding. 
From others I heard of Jews who had been thrown 
from moving trains. I heard men tell of the incitement 
of peasants so that attacks are made on Jews in the 
villages, of the propaganda of the anti-semitic press. 
Professor Alexander Cuza, who has been conducting 
anti-semitic propaganda for many years from Jassy, 
openly preaches that Jews in Rumania must be exter- 
minated. 

Not over Rumania alone lies that shadow of the Ger- 
man symbol of anti-semitism. I travelled across the wide 
plains of Poland, through little villages of low stone 
houses centered about cobbled market squares, past the 
poverty stricken thatched huts in the fields. In Poland 
the propaganda led this year to pogrom attacks upon the 
Jews of a number of villages and towns. Przytyk and 
Minsk-Mazavetsk, where riot and pillage culminated in 
murder, now take their historic place with old Russian 
Kishiney. 

Over the strangely vacant and lifeless square of 
Przytyk fear seemed to hang, to follow like the echo of 
footsteps. Two men lounging about were pointed out 
to me as the murderers of a Jewish man and woman who 
were shot down in front of their children on the night 
of the attack. The night before our visit a Jewish home 
on the outskirts of the town 
had been stoned. 

A few of the Jews of 
Przytyk gathered in a home 
to meet the visitors from 
America. Their faces fur- 
rowed, they examined us 
warily to make sure that we 
were really friends to whom 
they could talk freely. They 
looked hunted. They were 
surrounded by enemies. 
There was no longer any 
way of earning a groschen. 
No peasant would buy from 
a Jew. Or, if he dared to, he 
risked being beaten and hay- 
ing his possessions destroyed. 
Every wagon was searched 
to see if its owner had 
bought from a Jew and woe 
to him who could not pro- 
duce the receipt of a Chris- 
tian merchant. 
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The 600 Jewish families, of whom 400 were artisans, 
had been deprived of their livelihood. What they had— 
cows for milk for their children, opportunity to work 
in a shop improvised in a loft—was the result of help 
supplied by subscription in Warsaw and supported with 
money from America. Failing this, the Jewish com- 
munity must have disintegrated in flight, as in fact it had 
been on the point of doing. The Jews of Przytyk had 
been actually on the road, their possessions loaded on 
any available vehicle when the flight was halted. They 
were persuaded to remain lest they swell the hordes of 
workless and starving Jews hiding in cellars and unspeak- 
able holes in the big cities. 

As we strolled toward the square of Groyetz, one of 
the towns on the eighty-odd mile journey from Warsaw 
to Przytyk, a fair-haired, smiling Polish boy, not more 
than fifteen or sixteen, walked toward us. Without pre- 
lude he urged us not to buy from the Jewish market 
stalls in the square and offered to guide us to Christian 
sellers. For this service he held out his palm for a 


up. 
Ole one of the white walls at the entrance to this 


town, as in many Polish towns, the words were in- 
scribed, “He who buys from a Jew is a traitor.” It is a leg- 
end amplified in scurrilous leaflets posted up in market 
places, on buildings, and distributed from hand to hand; 
the theme is proclaimed at meetings, whispered at gather- 
ings of peasants; it is proliferated through the anti-semitic 
newspapers of which there were, so I was reliably told 
at the time I was in Poland, no less than fifty-two. 
This is the New Economic Anti-Semitism—to give 
it a name—that is being invoked by nationalist groups 
in the various countries of eastern Europe. In Germany 
economic anti-semitism was but a phase of political anti- 
semitism, the motive having been to unite the nation in 
a compact, warlike group against a defenseless internal 
“enemy” at a time when Germany dared not challenge 
an external foe. It was Germany’s success in breaking 
her Jewish minority—the 600,000 Jews never constituting 


In Rumania, with a Jewish population of a million, one sees evidences of grinding poverty in 
the Jewish quarters of Cernauti (above) and the alleys of small shops in Bucharest (opposite) 
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as much as one percent of Germany’s more than 60 
million population—and the brutality with which that 
political job was done, that gave a mortal wound to any 
lingering sense of shame throughout eastern Europe. 

Germany furnished the nationalists of eastern Europe 
with a method: boycott and expropriation. Germany 
helped establish a scapegoat for the economic ills that 
afflict regions isolated one from another by barred fron- 
tiers, disintegrating international 
trade, currency depreciation and re- 
strictions. And, beyond furnishing 
the method and the symbol and help- 
ing to establish the scapegoat, Ger- 
many as a means of political penetra- 
tion has been spending large sums 
on propaganda and anti-semitic agi- 
tation. 

In Galicia, Jewish homes are 
burned, Jews flee from the country- 
side to the cities. When I talked with 
leaders in Lwow, they predicted the 
riotous disorders that occurred when 
the students returned to their classes 
in the fall. Everywhere the Endeks, 
as the anti-Jewish nationalists are 
known in Poland, and in Rumania 
the followers of Professor Cuza 
emulate the formulas of the Nazis. 
The objective is the complete exclu- 
sion of the Jew from human inter- 
course with his fellows, the boycott 
of all Jewish enterprise. The reduc- 
tion of the Jews to defenseless misery 
and beggary is to culminate in their 
extermination. The anti-Jewish na- 
tionalists promise the peasants the 
jobs from which Jews are excluded 
and ousted, whether on the railroad 
or street cleaning, or in the learned 
professions and the arts. Peasant co- 
operatives from which Jews are ex- 
cluded are to supplant the Jewish 
trader in grain, dairy products or 
other produce; government monopo- 
lies in matches, chemicals, lumber, 
transportation to drive them from the 
remaining opportunities to earn a 
livelihood. 

This is the situation, far from a 
theoretical one, that confronts mil- 
lions of Jews. The Jewish population 
of Germany has already been reduced 
by more than twenty percent, some 
one hundred thousand or more hav- 
ing emigrated, some to find havens 
for reconstructed lives, others to wander homeless and 
penniless. For those who remain in Germany there can 
be little hope. They face annihilation. A similar situa- 
tion now confronts the three million Jews in Poland, one 
million in Rumania, and some two hundred thousand 
in Austria, most of them concentrated in Vienna where 
they have coined the expression “gum shoe” or “rubber 
soled” anti-semitism for the relatively polite process of 
elimination that has gone on. 
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Back of this program lies the unvarying poverty of 
large sections of the population of these countries, non- 
Jewish as well as Jews. It is a poverty especially grinding 
‘upon Jews in the large cities. You may see it as it existed 
for long years in Poland in two of those “Three Cities” 
that Sholem Asch has described: Warsaw with the teem- 
ing and intense life of its markets and quarter-mile long 
courts; Lodz with its dingy streets and skies smudged 


New occupations, and free loan societies, like that on the opposite page, make a 
line of defense against economic boycott. The workshop (above) restores morale in 
Przytyk; trade training as in this Bucharest school (below) gives youth a chance 


with the effluvia of hasty and destroying industrialism. 

Go into the shop of any thousands of Jewish artisans 
in Warsaw. The street door opens directly into a small 
room. Here, when there is work to be had for a cob- 
bler or maker of overshoes or a tailor, the father and 
other members of the family may be seen bent over 
their benches or machines. Directly under the ceil- 
ing is a balcony just wide enough for the family beds. 
In this one room the family works, cooks, sleeps. 
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There is neither running water nor - sanitation. 

I cannot drive from my mind a family in Rumanian 
Cernauti (formerly Russian Czernowitz). Down a dank 
alley set with stepping stones to keep the feet from 
sinking in the mud, the way led to a door that opened 
into a one room dwelling. Here lived a sick man, his 
wife and five small children. The furniture consisted of 
an old iron crib, two old and dirty beds and a stove. 
The rent for this dwelling was somewhat more than 
three dollars a month. Someone had given the woman 
40 lei, about 27 cents. On this she said the family would 
live for a week. 

In the market places of Wilno, in Poland near the 
Latvian frontier, I saw Jews selling moldy fragments of 
leather, filthy rags and disintegrating relics of shabby 
clothing which in America would be considered fit only 
for the fire. And in Lwow in southern Poland I saw a 
patriarchal, bearded Jew sitting behind a board that 
rested on two boxes. Beside him stood his wife, and their 
two sons, one perhaps thirteen, one fifteen, dressed in 


the customary long black coats. All had their eyes fixed 
hungrily on the board, which contained their capital. 
The capital, the entire “business” on which this family 
depended, consisted of a dozen or so cloth samples such 
as any American department store might give away to 
a prospective customer. The infinitesimal sums that can 
be earned by such means set the standard of living for 
millions of Jews. 

Under the best circumstances the pay which Jewish 
workers earn is desperately small. People work ten to 
twelve hours a day for from 80 to 90 groschen (16 to 18 
cents). The results show in the white faces, the emaciated 
figures of adults, in the undernourished children. 

It is toward the level of the utterly destitute that the 
entire Jewish population of eastern Europe is being 
pressed. Limitation of Jewish students in Polish univer- 
sities has reduced these almost to the vanishing point. 
In Rumania, as one observer put it, the numerus clausus 
in the universities has become the numerus nullus. 

In poverty there is little to choose between the pro- 
fessional and trading classes and the workers. Nearly all 
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lack the minima required for even moderate health. 
An old physician, who has known his people not only 
physically but in their political and economic plight in- 
asmuch as he represents them on the city council, told 
me that Jews had actually developed a sort of resistance 
to tuberculosis; so that they lived on with active tuber- 
culosis of a sort to which other groups more quickly 
succumbed. 

And yet, all is not lost. Where the virulent anti-semitic 
propaganda and incitement had not yet come, I saw 
Jews and non-Jews still working together amicably in the 
fields of northern Rumania near the Polish frontier. On 
the long roads of Poland, Jews and non-Jews were riding 
together in the long low carts that look like troughs on 
wheels. Where the markets have not been disturbed or 
ended by violence the peasants still come to buy from the 
Jewish merchants. 

With a quiet fatalism, or perhaps faith in a power 
greater than that of the individual, the Jews of eastern 
Europe persist. They can live seemingly without food 
but not without their sacred books. 
The Chassidic Jews maintain their 
passion of joyous devotion. You may 
see them in their long coats, their 
black boots, bearded, keen-eyed, pur- 
suing life itself through the stony 
streets of Polish cities. The dream re- 
mains, insulated from the ‘world, 
however desperate the reality. 

And they are not without help. In 
Przytyk, that exemplar of recent anti- 
semitic violence, down a long alley, 
up a flight of rickety stairs, behind a 
door cautiously opened, was a work- 
shop set up to relieve the emergency, 
where young men and women and 
one old man learned how to manu- 
facture berets and stockings on hand 
machines for export. So intent were 
they on their work, they hardly 
paused to glance at the visitors from 
afar. The socks are sold in Warsaw 
where the Jews hold it a duty to sus- 
tain the courage of those in the towns selected for 
extreme boycott by the Endeks. 

If the general economic and consequently the political 
situation, miraculously or otherwise, were to improve in 
eastern Europe, the lot of the Jew would be lightened. 
Meanwhile Jews in those regions are being helpd to 
help themselves. 

William Rosenwald in the May 1936 Survey Graphic, 
[Rebuilding Jewish Lives Overseas] has described the 
far-flung program of activity by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee which rescued the lives 
and the institutions of millions of eastern European Jews 
from the wreckage and backwash of war. 

The work continues. But its emphasis evolves to meet 
the problem of economic survival. I have seen, from one 
end of eastern Europe to the other, trade and mechanical 
and handwork schools, aided with funds of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, where young Jewish boys and 
girls are learning work at which they can support them- 
selves. I have sat in the dingy little offices of the free 
loan (Gemiloth Chessed) kassas which, in their network 
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of 800, constitute the first line of defense against economic 
extermination. Here the local tailor, the coal and wood 
dealer, the cobbler, the gardener come and by the hun- 
dreds of thousands receive loans averaging $18 which 
enable them to continue self-supporting. Here one feels 
that all groups, whatever their other differences, are 
united on a basic task. In some communities 80 and 
even 90 percent of the inhabitants are beneficiaries of 
these free loan institutions. Whatever the poverty of the 
borrower and the self-denial involved, those small loans 
are scrupulously repaid, 90 percent of them, so that the 
funds may continue as revolving sources of encourage- 
ment and sustenance. 


Among Jews throughout eastern Europe I heard the 
word “Joint,” by which the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee is known, referred to as the hope of salvation. It 
is a salvation that works from the ground up. For the 
Joint operates through local institutions only. No school, 
no summer colony for children, no hospital or other 
institution is subsidized, no free loan kassa is aided, 
unless local effort and local funds are there to sustain it. 

And as through its health, child care and educational 
work the Joint Distribution Committee assumed some 
of the functions of a ministry of health and education for 
Jews, so now through the trade training and the loan 
kassas it stands as a sort of ministry of economics. 

Through the kassas the economic life of the Jews is 
focused. New opportunities for Jewish workers are be- 
ing uncovered. In many a small Polish town—now 
approximately eighty in all 
sically anything but robust, bending over a small garden. 
What these people are raising are not vegetables and 
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farm produce but medicinal herbs, a new occupation © \§ 


for the Jews, requiring light labor only; it is interesting 
and varied and serves a temporarily non-competitive 
market which had formerly to depend almost entirely 
on imports. 


N one Galician town sixteen families are earning 

their bread by making twine. Near Bialystock the 
kassa set up a textile cooperative in whose workshops 
thirty families earn their living. This cooperative proved 
the stimulus to the setting up of a second, independent 
of the kassa. In another Galician town thirty-five families 
are making carpets. Jewish workshops are set up near 
Cracow to supply a local manufacturer with upholstery 
and now produce all he requires. A Jewish artist, a 
refugee from Germany, designs new patterns and 
instructs the people in the shops. 

Basketry is another new occupation which is being 
persistently developed. The export market for basketry 
work, such as is used in reed furniture, is increasing. 
Three instructors travel about establishing new centers 
and virtually a 100 percent sale of the product is assured. 
Near Wilno there is a cooperative for the making of 
gloves. Jews also are making furniture which is being 
exported to South Africa. 

A six months’ course was established for Jewish sculp- 
tors and painters, many of whom were literally dying of 
starvation. They were taught to work in wood, porce- 
lain and other materials that lend themselves to the 
making of small household objects of beauty and utility. 
An exhibition of 500 pieces of their work was hailed in 
Warsaw as a major demonstration. Workshops in War- 


summer colony for children near Warsaw. With help from America—through the “Joint—the Jews of eastern Europe carry on 
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saw, in Cracow and others to be established in other 
cities of Poland, may save hundreds of families from 
destitution. In their turn the pupils of these workshops 
will instruct workers in the provinces. Here lie the seeds 
of a revival of Jewish arts and crafts, of workmanship 
made with Jewish designs and motives. Since the internal 
market is limited, its future must depend on export. 

These are the elements in a struggle that involves more 
than the Jews. As a minority they serve as protagonists 
of other minorities in Europe subjected to fascism. 
Hostages to hate they may be. But in their loyalty and 
persistence lies something of the hope of western civiliza- 
tion. It is close to the ground that efforts are being made 
to fortify and salvage the position of Jews. Surrounded 
by enemies, subject to propaganda of organized hate and 
violence and to economic boycott, their position is no 
worse than that of those hostages to fortune who in 
Russia were aided to survive famine, in India are helped 
against the ravages of plague, or in our own land are 
helped to reestablish themselves after flood has borne off 
their possessions. 

History has shown that no land can expel or exter- 
minate the Jews without suffering for it. They form a 
nucleus, not merely of trade and commerce, but of 
tradition, of passion for learning and creativeness which 
no land or group of lands can wipe out with impunity. 
In their poverty and helplessness they challenge the 
conscience of the civilized world. Let this minority be 
destroyed and no minority is safe. For the propaganda 
of hate is indiscriminate. It does not stop at any one 
objective. Its victory over any one group is the presage 
of armed might and brutality victorious over those ideas 
of opportunity, of respect for diversity, of the inviolacy 
of the individual which western civilization has cher- 
ished. So that what happens to the Jews of eastern Eu- 


Courage to smile in the midst of tensions and insecurity 


rope is the concern of America. Their story is a part of 
the history of democracy in the post-War world. 


Cry from Macedonia 


Extracts from letters from the free loan societies 


UR situation is very bad. The Almighty have pity on us. 
We are forbidden to leave this place and in such times 
where shall we go? In this peril all of us fifty souls beg you 
urgently to aid us, for otherwise we must perish. You know well 


that this will cause the destruction of all the surrounding towns.’ 


‘Of late there is panic in our town. Anti-semitism has spread 
frightfully. The Jewish population has lived through terrible 
days. Economically all Jews are ruined. A\ll Jewish workshops 
are gradually being forced to liquidate and Christian workshops 
take their place. Many Jewish families come to us for loans to 
save their very existence. There are some among them who only 
a little while ago were well off but who, owing to the latest boy- 
cott movement, have been ruined completely. Near every 
Jewish shop a Christian has been installed and under present 


conditions no Christian buyer will enter a Jewish shop.” 


“The distress is very great; we are boycotted day and night. 
Jewish homes have been burned in two villages under the incite- 
Everything was lost.’ 


ment of the anti-semitic propaganda. 


“The economic situation is serious. Formerly there were only 
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two Christian groceries. Now there are fifteen, which have 
monopolized all earnings whereas the Jewish shopkeeper stands 
at his door hoping for a customer. It is not necessary for local 
youths to picket Jewish shops to prevent non-Jewish clients from 


buying. Peasant avoids buying from Jews on his own initiative.” 


“In the two months since we created our kassa, we have 
granted fifteen loans, which were distributed among the small 
traders, so that now we are unable to grant the requests of the 
gardeners, among whom.some 1000 zloty ($180) must be 


- distributed.” 


**A few weeks ago the kassa began to aid those Jews who were 
in urgent need. We bought eight cows and gave them to eight 
families, who are very grateful. On coming to pay the install- 
ments for the cows they declared that their weekly income from 
a cow amounts to five zlotys (90 cents). There are thirty-five 
families registered with us who also ask for cows. These last 
days an attack has started against the Jews who live in the villages. 
Notices are posted demanding that they emigrate.” 


“Those who have means to escape run as from a fire.” 
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| Dangerous Dust 


The Silicosis Hazard in American Industry 
BY LEONARD GREENBURG, M. D. 


URING the past year front page stories about 
workers who contracted silicosis while excavat- 
ing the water tunnel at Gauley Bridge, West 

Virginia, have made the public conscious of the hazards 
of industrial dust. 

Although silicosis was news to most people, the dan- 
gers of dust inhalation have been known for several 
centuries. Georges Agricola, a mining engineer of the 
sixteenth century, in his book, De Re Metallica, de- 
scribed dust conditions in dry mines and warned that 
dust “penetrates into the windpipe,” and “eats away the 
lungs and implants consumption in the body.” 

Prior to 1900 there is little mention of pulmonary 
fibrosis or silicosis in American medical literature. In 
1907 Dr. F. L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, published the first significant 
American study of the subject. He emphasized the im- 
portance of dust as a factor in occupational mortality. 
In 1915, stimulated by the studies of the South Africans 
on silicosis in gold mining, Edwin Higgins of the U.'S. 
Bureau of Mines and his associate, Dr. Anthony J. 
Lanza, published a paper on pulmonary disease among 
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miners in Joplin, Mo. The contributions of Hoffman and 
Higgins and Lanza, mark the real beginning of our 
knowledge of the disease in this country. 

Since 1915 research studies on the effects of dust in- 
halation have been conducted in the laboratory, in the 
clinic and in industry; and engineers have worked on 
the problem of silicosis prevention by controlling dust 
dissemination in the workroom air. While our knowledge 
of pulmonary disease produced by dust inhalation is by 
no means complete these laboratory and field studies 
have gone a long way toward clarifying our understand- 
ing of the effects of two kinds of dust on human and 
animal lungs. 

The first of these dangerous dusts is quartz (crystalline 
silicon dioxide), the inhalation of sufficient amounts of 
which produces silicosis. The second dust capable of 
doing pulmonary damage is asbestos and the disease it 
causes is known as asbestosis. The facts about: other 
dusts are not clearly established and any conclusions 
with reference to their effects must still be viewed with 
caution. 

When fine quartz dust is inhaled after passing the 
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defenses of the upper 
respiratory tract it reaches 
the terminal air sacs of the 
lung where the exchange 
of gases between the blood 
and air takes place. At this 
point the dust, being foreign matter, is ingested by 
scavenger or dust cells which carry it through the walls 
of the air sac to the lymph drainage canals just outside 
the air sacs. Normally it is along these canals that for- 
eign substances are carried from the air cells to lymph 
tissue in the lung or atthe point where the windpipe 
enters the lung itself. But when silica is being removed 
the particle kills the scavenger cell which is transporting 
it, with the result that the dust particles are not all re- 
moved from the lung substance. Instead they may be 
found along the course of the drainage canals and in the 
small aggregations of lymph tissue along these canals. 
If no further change in the lung resulted probably all 
would be well. But apparently these small particles of 
quartz dust in their new location are highly toxic to the 
tissue cells in their immediate vicinity for these cells are 
altered and replaced by scar or fibrous tissue. This scar 
tissue does not possess the properties of normal lung 
tissue; through it the normal exchange of gases between 
the air and the blood cannot take place. 

With the continued inhalation of quartz dust the 
amount of scar tissue increases and finally encroaches on 
the normal air sacs to such an extent that the lungs 
cannot oxygenate sufficient blood to supply the body’s 
needs. The victim then finds himself short of breath— 
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In the dusty trades where half a million Americans 
work, the fight against silicosis goes on. Above, a 
suction exhaust fan eliminates the dangerous quartz 
that obscures the same scene on the opposite page 


at first only when doing 
heavy work, then at mod- 
erate tasks and finally 
even when at rest. 

After silicosis has made 
marked progress, tubercu- 
losis frequently develops. Just why or how the lungs 
become infected is not now known, but the fact remains 
that many cases of advanced silicosis terminate with a 
tuberculous infection. 

The terms “chronic” and “acute” used in reference 
to disease are often misunderstood. By an acute disease 
is meant one which develops in a relatively short time, 
a matter of days or weeks, while a chronic disease runs 
over months or years. The development of silicosis is a 
matter of many months, in most cases of years. It is ob- 
viously a chronic disease. 

Since inhaled quartz dust is the causative agent in 
producing silicosis and since silicosis is a chronic dis- 
ease, it follows that the more quartz dust inhaled the 
more rapid the rate of the disease’s development. A per- 
son exposed to a dust containing 95 percent quartz, as in 
sandblasting castings, is exposed to a greater risk than 
the worker in a coal mine where the quartz concentra- 
tion may be only 2 or 3 percent. 

A second controlling factor is the duration of exposure. 
It is obvious that in two years of occupational exposure 


_a worker will inhale about twice as much quartz dust 


as in one year in the same employment. 
The third major factor in determining the amount of 
quartz taken into the lungs is the concentration of dust 
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in the atmosphere. If we examine workers in a very 
dusty establishment and those in a less dusty plant and 
study our results, we shall find that in the first group 
silicosis supervenes earlier in occupational life, and the 
rate of silicosis incidence is higher than in the second 
group, comparing workers employed equal lengths of 
time. 

In considering the concentrations of dust it must be 
borne in mind that particles of all sizes may not gain 
access to the lungs. Only those small enough to reach 
the terminal air sacs do real damage. These particles 
range in length from 1/2500 of an inch down to 
1/50,000 of an inch. There is one exception to this 
statement, asbestos dust, which will be considered later. 


N attempting to estimate the silicosis hazard of a 

given occupation the investigator must always bear 
in mind these factors: the quartz dust content of the 
air, the concentration of particles per cubic unit of air, 
the duration of exposure, the size of the particles pres- 
ent. There is still another important factor, not of the 
environment but rather of the individual. This is the ele- 
ment of personal susceptibility. It has been noted by 
many investigators that workers in the same plant, at the 
same task and at contiguous workplaces or benches often 
do not develop silicosis in equal degrees. In fact one 
worker may be an early victim of the disease while his 
neighbor is comparatively free from it. Personal suscepti- 
bility appears to play a major role in the development of 
silicosis. This angle of the problem presents interesting 
grounds for speculation and research. The industrial 
statistical studies discussed later, eliminate the element 
of variations in susceptibility by including large groups 
of workers. 

In attempting to show the influence of dust inhala- 
tion on mortality one naturally turns to the mortality 
returns of the United States, England and Wales. But 
silico-tuberculosis, as a rule, runs a rapid course terminat- 
ing fatally, and practically all silicosis deaths are listed 
as tuberculosis in these tables. 

The following table, from the report of the registrar 
general, presents the standardized respiratory tubercu- 
losis mortality rates for 1921-1923 for England and 
Wales, and compares the eight occupations having the 
highest mortality rates from tuberculosis with the rate 
for all occupied and retired males. 


Rate 


OccuPATION PER 100,000 
All males, occupied and retired 150 
Tin and copper miners, all underground workers. . 1886 
Cutlery grinders eee 21328 
Metal grinders Mics ees Ben 637 
Stone workers and slate workers............. 26, SIZ 
Pottersas see ry rs ted oe Seas 
Barmen eee 1 tee Hk eee ONE 
File cutters . Res 365 


Of the eight occupations listed, all except one are 
associated with the inhalation of quartz dust. It will be 
observed that tin and copper underground miners have 
a tuberculosis rate more than twelve times that for all 


occupied or retired males, and file cutters who work on | 


sandstone grinding wheels largely composed of quartz 
have a tuberculosis rate of more than twice that of all 
occupied and retired males. 
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American statistics corroborate the findings of the | 
British investigators. Some years ago Dr. William H. | 
Drury, then in the department of public health at Yale, | 
reported a mortality study of ax grinders in a Connecti- | 
cut factory. With the help of the plant physician who | 
had been there over twenty years, it was possible to 
corroborate all the death returns for the twenty years 
1900 to 1919. The grinding wheels used in this factory 
were of natural sandstone with a very high quartz con- | 
tent. This table compares Dr. Drury’s findings with the ~ 
tuberculosis deathrates for Connecticut, for the district, 
and for the other employes in the same plant: 


DEATHRATE 

DIstRICT OR GROUP PER 100,000 
State of Connecticut = oee-5 eee ee CEE Se2150 
State of Connecticut (male population) ........ 170 


Ax factory district (3 towns, entire population).. 200 


Employes of ax factory (Gall) e2 ees wees 650 
Employes of ax factory, polishers and grinders . .1900 
Employes) cfcaxsfactoryssotherse = ae ee 160 


It will be observed that the tuberculosis rate for grind- 
ers and polishers in this ax factory was twelve times that 
of the other employes of the factory and that the ax fac- 
tory district had a tuberculosis rate of 200 as compared 
with 150 for the state as a whole. This table also shows 
that the contribution of tuberculosis deaths from a local 
industry or group of industries may adversely affect the 
mortality rate of a general population group. In other 
words if the high incidence of tuberculosis associated 
with certain occupations could be reduced, a reduction 
might be expected in the general tuberculosis rate for 
the entire area. 

The most valuable silicosis data come from detailed 
studies in selected industries, but only a few such studies 
have been made. The U. S. Public Health Service 


X-ray of a normal chest; a worker not exposed to dangerous dust - 
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through its publication has made available the greater 
part of this knowledge in the United States. Among the 
industries in which the dust hazard has been studied in 
detail are: the scouring powder industry, granite stone 
cutting, and silverware. 

Some brands of scouring powder contain quartz as 
the abrasive agent, which may constitute 75 percent or 
more of the finished product. The quartz is usually very 
finely pulverized in order to prevent scratching; hence 
the dust is potentially very dangerous. Dr. Eugene S. 
Kilgore of San Francisco writing in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association summarizes his experi- 
ence with cases of silicosis arising in this industry. In 
one case which resulted after eleven months of occupa- 
tional exposure, the patient experienced marked shortness 
of breath in attempting to climb one flight of steps. 
Dr. Kilgore cites the cases of six employes who worked 
from ten to twenty-seven months in this industry, five 
of whom were dead from silicosis at the time of his 
publication. This occupation may be regarded as one of 
the most serious types of exposures, closely paralleling 
quartz rock and quartz sand grinding. Several years ago 
cases of silicosis were reported among New Jersey work- 
ers engaged in grinding and pulverizing sand. This 
pulverized material is almost identical with that used 
in the making of scouring powder and the sand pul- 
verizers were found to develop silicosis after about two 
years’ exposure. 

According to the best available studies, approximately 
one to two years represents the shortest time required 
for the development of silicosis. It is conceivable for the 
disease to develop in a shorter period when exposure 
to pure quartz dust is encountered but clear cut evi- 
dence on this question is lacking. 

In 1922 F. L. Hoffman in cooperation with the Na- 
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tional Tuberculosis Association published the first study 
of the dust hazard among Barré granite workers. In 
1929 after several years of study the U. S. Public Health 
Service brought out an exhaustive report on the same 
problem. This study includes determinations of the 
quartz content in the dust, the actual dustiness of the 
atmosphere, as determined for workers at different tasks, 
morbidity and mortality statistics of workers engaged 
at various occupations and X-ray studies of the lungs of 
workers. 

Barré, Vt. is the center of the granite stone industry. 
Blocks of granite are taken from the quarries, cut to 
dimensions, surfaced, carved and lettered. This material 
is used for building purposes and for tombstones. The 
average quartz content of Barré granite is 35 percent. 
The Public Health Service study showed that the dust 
content of the air varied from five to forty-eight million 
particles per cubic foot, depending on the particular 
industrial process studied. 


N the following table which presents the findings of 

this study the workers are grouped in four classes 
according to dust exposure. The table presents average 
dust exposures, the period of time in years required to 
produce early and advanced silicosis and the tubercu- 
losis deathrate for each group. The relationship between 
the amount of dust, the time required for the produc- 
tion of silicosis and tuberculosis is obvious. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


AVERAGE DUST YEARS TO DEVELOP SILICOSIS DEATHRATE 


Group COUNT EARLY ADVANCED PER 100,000 
A 48 2 5 1950 
B 35 4 7 1280 
ce 20 4 ) 230 
D : > 10 ~- oa 


The silverware manufacturing industry was selected 
for study by the U. S. Public Health Service in order to 
obtain knowledge of an occupation for which the dust 
content of the air was lower than in the granite stone 
industry, and in which the quartz content was low. In 
silverware manufacturing the average dust content of the 
air is about five million particles per cubic foot of air 
and the quartz content 1.7 percent. This dust is pro- 
duced in polishing the product. 

The study failed to reveal any cases of silicosis. It is 
interesting to note that a similar study conducted in tex- 
tile manufacturing corroborated the silverware manu- 
facturing study in revealing no cases of this disease. 

From the foregoing it becomes apparent that silicosis 
is an insidious disease, its victim often completely un- 
aware of its gradual onset until the final stages have 
been reached. This slow and unperceived development 
complicates workmen’s compensation. In many states 
compensation claims must be filed within one year after 
the onset of disease. Clearly this is impossible in most 
cases of silicosis, where the date of onset is not known. 
Further, the unsuspected cases of silicosis make it difh- 
cult to set up an insurance scheme covering this occu- 
pational hazard because at the inauguration of the pro- 
gram they constitute an accrued liability for which no 
financial reserves have been set aside. 

The labor turnover in certain dusty trades is high. 
After working in one plant long enough to develop early 
silicosis, of which they are not aware, workers often 
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transfer to another establishment where, after a rela- 
tively brief interval, they are stricken with disabling 
silicosis. Should the first employer, the second employer 
or both jointly pay this compensation bill? 

A just compensation plan for silicosis victims can only 
be drawn and administered after careful study of the 
problem and its many factors. Hasty legislation may pro- 
duce far-reaching evils. 

In view of the fact that silicosis cannot be cured and 
that the advanced stages are practically always compli- 
cated by a terminal tuberculosis, the importance of pre- 
vention is apparent. The improved techniques of mod- 
ern industry were developed in response to a demand for 
a greater output of fabricated goods and materials. It 
is important to realize, however, that these production 
methods have in certain instances increased old health 
hazards and brought about new ones. Studies demon- 
strate that dust production in granite stone cutting and 
in rock drilling has been increased tremendously since 
the introduction of pneumatic tools. 

The first method of preventing silicosis is to substi- 
tute harmless materials for those known to be harmful. 
Obviously if we could remove quartz from all industrial 
operations we could at one stroke eliminate the silicosis 
hazard. This is, of course, impossible. But it is possible 
to substitute other materials for quartz in certain indus- 
trial operations. Many foundries employ sand (prac- 
tically pure quartz) in cleaning castings by sand blast- 
ing. It has been shown that the substitution of small 
fragments of steel, known as steel grit or shot may in 
many cases be used with equal efficiency. This substitu- 
tion does not completely eradicate the health hazard, 
since a certain quantity of sand adheres to the surface of 
castings made in sand molds and it is this sand which 
the cleaning process is designed to remove. Studies re- 
ported by Dr. C-E. A. Winslow of Yale University 
and the writer made in sandblast rooms showed a dust 
concentration of 970 million particles per cubic foot of 
air when using sand as the abrasive as compared with 
155 million particles when using steel grit. 

A second example is the substitution of abrasive wheels 
made from synthetic abrasives (practically no quartz) 
for those made from natural sandstone (about 95 percent 
quartz), practically eliminating the hazard. 

Another method of dust control is by the use of water. 
This has been done with considerable success in anthra- 
cite coal mining, as demonstrated in the following table: 


Dust CONCENTRATION 
MILLIONS PER CUBIC FOOT 


OPERATIONS CoNnTROLLED UNCONTROLLED CoNnTROL MEASURE 
drilling 33 568 wet drilling 
loading coal or rock 32 636 material wetted 
while loading 
preparation of coal 24 380 wet breakers 
handling coal 1.2 17 wetting coal and 


empty cars 
(Data from the U. S. Public Health Service) 

The results are obvious—in each case a very real re- 
duction in dustiness by simple, inexpensive means. 

A third method of preventing silicosis is to enclose the 
process as completely as is possible without interfering 
with work, the worker being outside the enclosure and 
so removed from the dusty zone. 

A fourth method of dust control is to withdraw the 
dust laden air from the workplace. This is done by 
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providing exhaust hoods or enclosures equipped with 
suction ventilation as the photographs show. 

In certain industrial processes it is impossible to pro- 
tect the worker by any of these methods. In such cases 
the workers must wear masks or respirators which filter 
the dust from the air before it enters the respiratory 
tract, or use helmets which cover the head and are sup- 
plied with clean air through a hose line. But such equip- 
ment, while highly efficient when properly maintained, 
is cumbersome and the worker is apt to find its use a 
burden. It should only be employed where other meth- 
ods do not adequately clear the air. 

If every industry today utilized the known engineer- 
ing means to control dust hazards in shops and work- 
rooms, our problem would not be completely met but 
certainly we should be a long way toward its practical 
solution. There is need for a program of education and 
guidance which will help industry understand the silico- 
sis problem and the most efficient means of solving it. 
Common lawsuits for damages, the passage of com- 
pensation acts, the Gauley Bridge water tunnel and 
other tragic experiences have served to make employers 
silicosis conscious. Industry shows an increasing readi- 
ness to cooperate in eliminating the dust hazard from 
its work places. 

Progress in the field of public health is, as a rule, not 
achieved until those vitally concerned become aware of 
the bearing of a suggested program on their own well 
being. Publicity and educational effort have thus become 
vital to the public health movement. Frequently the pub- 
lic is convinced of the importance of public health meas- 
ures without being aware of educational propaganda. 
A small epidemic may achieve wide educational results. 

It is characteristic of the public health movement that 
the transfer of information from physicians and re- 
search workers to the general public marks the final 
stage in the conquest of disease. There is great likelihood 
that this will be proved true once again and that the 
attack on silicosis which is now developing marks the 
real beginning of the eradication of dust hazards in 
American industry. 


IVE hundred thousand American wage earners breathe 


quartz dust as they work, according to the figures of Lanza 
and Vane of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. But 
by no means all these workers are potential silicosis victims, 


for many of them are exposed to low concentrations of dust, 
or to dust relatively low in quartz content. 


Process Number Exposed 


Foundry Workers 

Building and Highway Construction 
Potteries, Glass Works, Stone Products 
Grinders, Buffers, Sand Blasting, etc 
Metal Mining 

Anthracite Coal Mining 

Quarrying of Granite, Ganister, Sandstone 
Smelting and Refining 
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Population Seesaw 


The Market for Farm People 


BY HELEN HILL 


How ya gonna keep ’em 
Down on the farm, 
After they've seen Pa-ree? 


HE answer to this ditty of demobilization was, we 
weren't gonna. Even in 1920 a good many flivvers 
showed their tail lights to the old red barn for the 
last time—about 900,000 people left their farms for the 
city that year. But in 1922, the number jumped to two 
and a quarter million, and for the next seven years it 
never sank below the two million mark. During those 
seven fat years in the cities the new hard roads seemed 
made pretty much for one way traffic. In 1922, for every 
two people who were headed for the city, less than one 
was headed for the farm. 

During the seven fat years, in other words, the cities 
were bulling the market for farm people. 

The Chambers of Commerce blazoned the story. Pop- 
ulation boom. Building boom. New bus line. Um-teen 
thousand people on the payroll of a single corporation. 
The people behind those headlines were mostly not the 
products of the cities—who ever heard of anybody being 
born in New York? Neither were they to any important 
extent immigrants from other shores—certainly not after 
1924. A very great many of them were country boys and 
girls, come to the great city to share in and create the 
rewards of the New Economic Era. 

Not all of them, of course, were young. I remember 
the top floor of the YWCA in one of the big automobile 
cities in 1926. The whole place had been turned into a 
dormitory, with bunks at 50 cents a night for newcomers 
to use until they got settled with a job and a regular 
boarding place. The turnover was rapid; the bunks were 
all full all the time. A woman was sitting on the edge of 
one of them. A New England spinster, she had listened 
to an agent of one of the-motor companies who travelled 
through the country districts telling of the earnings 
which factory work could produce. She had sold the 
farm and come west. She was too old. That is to say, she 
was over forty. She couldn’t make the output that they 
wanted. She was going back. 

But most of the bunks around her held nimble-fingered 
youngsters who could slap numbers onto speedometer 
ribbons in the tempo of America’s quickening pace. Dur- 
ing the decade of the 1920’s, the number of farmers in 
Michigan decreased by 25,000; but the population of the 
state increased by 32 percent. 

In those days, muscle brought an attractive price as 
well as speed. I remember the 12th Street Station in Chi- 
cago, one January morning in 1924. It was about 18 
above zero; not bad, for that time of year. The Semi- 
nole Limited came in while I was standing there; I 
watched the day coaches empty themselves of Negro fam- 
ilies, ten, twelve, fifteen to the group. They wore the 
cotton clothes of the Deep South. They walked in (a 
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few carried) shoes that were a painful novelty. They 
straggled off towards the Lower South Side. The net 
migration of colored people from the farms of Georgia 
and Texas amounted to nearly 300,000 during the 1920's, 
while the Negro population of Chicago more than 
doubled. 

The market for farm people, during the seven fat years 
of the 1920’s, was a market that belonged to the bulls. 


FTER 1929, the market for farm people vanished. 
Not only that. As the hunger of the industrial 
depression penetrated deeper and deeper, the answer to 
the ever more pressing question, 
How ya gonna keep ’em? 
turned out to be— 
Down on the farm! 


In 1932 the number of arrivals on farms (via other 
means of transport than the stork) exceeded the num- 
ber of departures (via other means of transport than the 
hearse) by over half a million people. Farm people were 
unable to sell themselves to the cities at any price; at 
the same time part of their former city market for food- 
stuffs came home to roost and ate what they had pro- 
duced expecting to sell. 

The return of the prodigal was mighty hard on the 
hired man. Dad took the attitude that if friend son was 
coming home to stay awhile, the least he could do was to 
tend to the cows and lend a hand on the tractor. The 
hired man was let out. During the first quarter of 1933 
when farm employment was at its lowest ebb, the sup- 
ply of men looking for jobs as farm laborers was 213.5 
percent of the demand for men to work. 

The refugees from the city who didn’t have a home 
to go to, went to any place they could find. People who 
had no vestige of title or kinship to serve as lien on the 
good farm lands squatted on land whose exhaustion the 
1920’s had made apparent. They got a little shelter, a 
little fuel, a little food. 

With the industrial pickup that began in 1933, the 
market for farm people recovered a little. Since then, 
though at greatly reduced rates, the net movement of 
population has once more been away from the farms. 
But what of the years to come? 

The disadvantage under which agriculture has la- 
bored because of selling its products in both domestic 
and foreign markets at unprotected world prices, while 
buying, mostly in. domestic markets, at prices protected 
by one of the world’s highest tariffs, is generally con- 
ceded. Even with the vigorous efforts of the AAA to 
balance prices of farm and industrial products, the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar rose only from 61 
cents in 1932 to 86 cents in 1935 as compared with the 
1909-13 average. But the exchange of agricultural for 
industrial goods is only part of the story. City and coun- 
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HOW YA GONNA KEEP 'EM . 


Pictures of rural America by Lewis W. Hine 


try exchange more than farm commodities and indi- 
vidual goods. 

In addition to industrial products the city has provided 
the country with most of its credit, most of its insurance, 
most of its higher education. The city has been paid for 
these services, and the payment has drawn on the re- 
sources of the country no less than the payment for 
industrial goods. 

In addition to foods and fibers, during the years of 
the bull market the country supplied the city with 
many of its people. There was a net migration from 
_ farms of about six and a third million during the 1920's. 

Most of these people went to the city at the age when 
they were best able to work. The cost of production 
of this factory and office manpower was not returned to 
the farm. Dr. O. E. Baker’s estimate of the cost of rais- 
ing a child in the country does not seem exorbitant at 
$150 a year. That means $2000-$2500 from the cradle to 
15 years of age or some $14 billion for the six and a third 
millions who left the farms during the 1920’s. Fourteen 
billion dollars is $2 billion more than the gross farm in- 
come of the best of the years during which the mi- 
gration took place. It is more than twice the gross farm 
income of 1934. 

True enough, the immigrants to the city probably 
sent occasional remittances back to the farm in the same 
way that similar immigrants from the Old World sent 
remittances back to Europe. The amount of such pay- 
ments is unknown. But against that amount must be 
set the payments in cash settlements of estates sent to the 
city by the son who stayed on the farm and took over 
the old place when the farmer died. Dr. Baker estimates 
that such payments to migrant sisters and brothers 
amounted to between $3 and $5 billion for the decade 
of the 1920’s. In addition, over $7 billion was paid as 
interest, mostly on mortgages, to city people, and about 
$10 billion on rent. 

So the country didn’t get paid for the part it took in 
supplying the manpower of the boom. 

Neither did it get paid for the part it took in support- 
ing the manpower of the bust. 


ORMAL unemployment insurance, between 1929 
and 1933, was confined to scattered firms in excep- 
tional industries and a few highly enterprising states. 
But the three quarter million people who made up the 
net migration back to the land between 1930 and: 1933 
found unemployment insurance on the farm. 

There is an exceptional batch of records on this sub- 
ject. Dam building is a skilled business. When the 
Tennessee Valley Authority began its operations, there 
was danger of Knoxville becoming a Mecca for the 
unemployed. As part of a definite labor policy, the Au- 
thority encouraged the registry of qualified persons 
already on the spot. Some 44,000 applications were filed. 
Power drill operators; cement finishers; carpenters; elec- 
tricians; shovel operators; painters, stone and _ brick 
masons; timekeepers; plumbers; steamfitters; machinists; 
the list read like a trade directory. During the first twenty 
months of its operation, the TVA gave employment to 
more than 13,000 laborers, none of whose skills were 
remotely connected with agriculture, yet practically all 
of whom were found on hand within the Valley limits. 


Clearly, a good part of industrial America spent the 
depression on the farm. But the cities didn’t pay the 
board bill. 

Old age assistance, except as a charity measure, has 
been almost as rare in America as unemployment insur- 
ance. During the latter part of the 1920's, when the 
speedups of the new technology set forty as the age when 
factory workers are divided into the quick and the dead, 
the farm offered a welcome alternative to permanent 
unemployment. The farm didn’t get paid for this sup- 
port, either. 

Such a balance of payments is obviously not a balance. 
If America’s farms and America’s cities were separate 
political entities, trade between the two would be today 
in much the same condition as trade between Europe and 
the United States, and for reasons (including the tariff 
reason) that are much the same. The fact that they are 
not separate political entities prolongs the period of 
breakdown. 

On the one hand, agriculture continues to use the 
capital of its soil to make up the disparity between the 
prices of farm commodities and the prices of industrial 
goods. On the other hand, large agricultural areas with- 
draw from the price system almost altogether. 

The land that was least able to support a large popu- 
lation lost the most people when times were good, but 
took on the most people when times were bad. Some of 
the most extreme shifts are in the agricultural counties 
of states bordering on the great industrial centers. 

The backing up of population in the poorer farm 
areas is increasing the number of communities incapable 
of supplying the most elementary-services in connection 
with education and public health. It is increasing the 
population fitted only for the unskilled, inaccurate and 
intermittent work of which both industry and agricul- 
ture have decreasing need. 

The growth of such farm areas decreases the market 
for industrial goods. The relation between farm income 
and factory payrolls, between farm purchasing power 
and urban employment, has been too well and too fre- 
quently emphasized to need further mention. The ex- 
istence of communities living on the ragged edge of the 
commercial system is, however, a threat to industry not 
only because of its lack of consuming power. Its pro- 
ducing power is also a threat. 

Northern mill wages, in recent years, have been low 
in part because southern mill wages were lower. South- 
ern mill wages were and are low because back of the 
mills where existence is precarious are the mountains 
where existence is more precarious still, peopled by men 
and women to many of whom a pittance seems like a 
windfall. 

They are there, waiting for a chance to reenter the 
industrial system, willing to reenter the industrial system 
at wage levels which weaken the standards of consump- 
tion that a mass production industry must maintain if it 
is to survive. 

Economies with industrialized sectors cannot maintain 
life on too great a number of income levels. The market 
for industrial goods must be kept open if the machines 
are to be kept running. Stabilization of the market for 
farm people is directly related to stabilization of the mar- 
ket for industrial goods. 
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Personal Narrative 


We Were Only Broke for a Time 


: BY MARION DUNCKEL COTA 


E were in foreign service with a large public 

utility company. Our job was a liaison be- 

tween the American holding company and the 
foreign properties it was taking over and modernizing. 
We traveled constantly, spending six months to a year 
in a place, meeting and entertaining the “right” people, 
straightening out difficulties that arose during negotia- 
tions. For ten years we lived in hotels, always dressed up, 
always on the go. We almost forgot that there were peo- 
ple in the world who carried home their own groceries 
and who did not dress for dinner. 

In 1929 we came in from one assignment expecting to 
find another waiting. What was waiting was the fact that 
the foreign utilities field had collapsed and that people 
like us were a dime a dozen. 

We, who had reached our mid-thirties without a set- 
back, held out for three years against the relentless in- 
coming tide of the depression before it took us on the 
rocks. 

Details of that experience are like dragging a dead cat 
into the parlor. Those who know what it was like don’t 
want to look; others are afraid to. 

Enough to say that in the middle of a winter with no 
heat and a diet of tea and potatoes, the school nurse 
stepped in. Malnutrition, she called what was the matter 
with the children. And there we were, on relief. Our des- 
perate struggle had left us utterly exhausted. Our feeling 
was of sinking to bottomless depths and of welcoming 
oblivion. 

Heat and food roused us. Feeling came back, bitter- 
ness, anger, shame, but not defeat. We told ourselves, 
“We won't be licked.” 

My husband, in his thin old clothes, went to work on 
the ocean front as a laborer. I stood in line for the hand- 
out of food that was part of his wage. I went to the dieti- 
tian to see how best to manage this food. I took vouchers 
to the grocery store, vouchers to the coal company. I 
lived under my neighbors’ pitying, sometimes scornful 
eyes. 

How to do this and have any spirit left... . 

I studied the colored folks who stood in line with me. 
Only they were their normal selves, pleasant, mannerly. 
They were humble, not humiliated. There was under- 
standing in their eyes. I saw that by opposing no one 
they kept their spirits unbroken. Contact with them 
soothed me without a word being said. Those long hours 
of standing on icy cement, unsheltered from the winter 
wind or from grilling eyes, gave me my first lesson in 
how to endure. I was even able to laugh with the rest 
when a stout Negro in the line complained that the small 
amount of butter doled out was not enough to fry his 
chicken. I don’t know where he got the chicken. 

Shut away entirely from contact with the rest of the 
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world, | realized that I’d have to do something to make 


our own world interesting. People couldn’t live as frus-- 
trated and unhappy as we had become. We were on the 
ragged edge of defeat. We'd have to whip up some fight-. 


ing spirit if we were to survive. 


My husband was well and strong. Hard labor solved | 
his immediate problem. He had no time to brood. He | 


came home at night dog tired, ate ravenously, slept like 


a child. In time his muscles hardened and he was less 


exhausted. He never got used to the cold. 

I plunged deep into the world of cooking and baking. 
I had no outside distractions, and I learned to do a lot 
with the little I had. My family came home to meals that 


smelled appetizing, looked attractive and tasted good. It 
was easy to keep a lively conversation going with two - 
youngsters to help. If there wasn’t anything funny to tell || 


I made up something. 


We were all home every evening. The children did | 
homework under our supervision. I sewed and did cross- ° | 
word puzzles. My husband fell asleep under the impres- | 
sion that he was reading. We managed not to get on one | 
another’s nerves and we did not take our troubles to bed =| 


with us. | 

To get through long hours I took up the quilting I 
had seen my grandmother do. I even recalled her pat- 
terns, and made them up as she had, with scraps from 


the children’s clothes. The amount of time spent on one | 
of these was beyond all computing. It took months to sew | 
the blocks, assemble and prepare them for the hand | 
quilting which in turn was good for more months. I} 


have five of these quilts. 


These ancestral notions of cooking, sewing and baking | 


satisfied an inner need that I had not known I had. 


\ \ 7UILE not thinking of myself as a religious person, ~ | 
I took time to go into the open Catholic Church | 
and to sit, losing myself in reverie, letting its strength and | 


continuity flow over my individual troubled spirit. 

My husband rose in his world to be a foreman. We 
had a little more money. Now we had fresh vegetables, 
fresh milk, fresh fruit, more soup. 

I clothed the family by my wits. Friends gave me dis- 
carded garments. I made something out of everything. I 
especially remember a pair of girl’s riding breeches that 
I cut over for my son. I could not get rid either of the 
horse or the girl. He took my word for it that now they 
were boy’s pants. Fortunately he did not look at himself 
in the mirror. 

My husband’s old suits I made over into dresses for my 
daughter and myself. They were a challenge to my de- 
termination. Ripped, washed, pressed and turned, I fit- 
ted the odd shaped pieces together. A skirt came from 
the trousers turned upside down and cut off through the 
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seat. It took all the poise I had to walk out, the first time, 
in a “tailored” suit which had once been my husband’s 
dinner clothes. 

It gave me an odd feeling to wear other people’s 
clothes. A personality seemed to stay with them, an 
elusive something that made me feel not quite I, a sen- 
sation that at any moment I might do something not in 
my nature to do, that, walking in other people’s shoes, I 
might turn an unexpected corner. 

Our high-school daughter had troubles of her own. 
She felt keenly the difference between the school’s stand- 
ards and our own. On school savings bank days, the 
names of those not depositing were put on the board as 
having spoiled the class record. Activities tickets were 
urged on her at $7 each. Without a ticket she could not 
go to any games or join any clubs. It took patience and 
tact on our part to reconcile her to her life as she had to 
live it. We could not give her what the school taught her 
was her due. How to get her through this experience 
and keep her respect for us was our problem. Now, at 
sixteen, in her junior year, she has it all thought out. She 
sees school spirit as bordering on exhibitionism. 

She spent this summer with a family friend caring for 
two small children. She came back from the experience 
with her first independent thoughts. Over the money she 
had earned she pondered for some time, to decide wheth- 
er to buy many little things or one good one, all, of 
course, needed. When she asked for specific advice I 
gave it but I did not try to influence her. She had earned 
the right to dispose of her money herself. It was inter- 
esting to watch her come to the decision to go to a good 
store and put it all into a winter coat she could be proud 
of. With her own cash in her hand she was not tempted 
to get a school activities ticket. 


pe carry her through a lonely time we took up the 
matter of what future she should fit herself for. We 
found various books on the subject in the library and 
sent to different colleges for vocational literature. We 
studied the ads in the Sunday papers to see what the 
various vocations paid. We made an ancestor chart and 
from it tried to figure out her probable aptitudes. She 
found all this fascinating and stimulating. I myself was 
astounded to discover how varied jobs for girls had be- 
come since my day. 

She had been entered in my college and had taken it 
for granted that she would go there. Her recent devel- 
opment has made this seem less desirable. Already her 
character has matured. It will not be necessary for her 
to spend four years in college because she is unprepared 
to face the world, and education for her will be a con- 
tinuous process. She now has decided on a one year sec- 
retarial course to fit her for an immediate job. With 
_ financial independence she knows she can do her own 
planning and continue her education. She knows from 
bitter experience that a good job is the basis of every- 
thing. 

My son, at twelve, is still young. Last summer he did 
his first work, substituting for boys on vacations. For 
two months he delivered and collected for a hundred 
newspapers a day, at a penny apiece. When school began 
he had the money he needed for clothing. So far his chief 
concern is what he will find to eat when he gets home 
from school. 
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ape rest of us are still wearing our old clothes but as 
soon as we can we will discard them all. We know 
now the importance of looking and dressing well. It’s a 
different world when you meet it confident of your ap- 
pearance instead of apologetic. 

Last spring my husband was taken on as electrical en- 
gineer by the park commission for which he had been 
working as a WPA laborer and foreman. The pay was 
better. Now we could have toilet articles. On his day off 
he could buy a ticket and get into the city on a job hunt. 
The work was quite to his liking. 

We had thought to leave our neighborhood as soon as 
we could. Now, with the money in hand to do so we 
found it no longer necessary to our self-respect. It seemed 
more important to: stay where we were known and to 
establish a little credit. 

By getting an estimate and going ahead slowly, it was 
possible to get considerable dental work done. Now, at 
last, we are no longer self-conscious about the appear- 
ance of our teeth. 

The park where my husband worked was on the ocean. 
The entire family went along with him and spent whole 
days there. We swam and baked and just sat. The sun 
and sea took away the last of our bitterness. Each time I 
came out of the water I had forgotten more and more 
of the hard times. Twelve hours a day of sun and sand 
and sea made new people of us. We were lean and 
brown, fresh and rested, and ready to tackle the world 
again. 

It was a luxury to mingle with people in holiday spirits 
who did not know we were less prosperous than they, 
and to see all of us again in the pink of condition. My 
husband was twenty pounds lighter than he had been 
when we had to dine and entertain our way in the world. 

On Labor Day the beach job ended as we had known 
it would. We had two weeks’ accumulated pay and con- 
fidence in ourselves. We put the household on an emer- 
gency budget and invested the rest of our money in our 
confidence. My husband, with a three weeks’ stake in 
his pocket, went to the city to find a job. 

He found the city a different place than it had been 
three years before. People were ready to talk about jobs. 
Within those allotted three weeks he got a job that will 
keep us going comfortably while we wait for one par- 
ticular appointment, a job, really a Position, with our old 
firm. 

As I watch my husband start to the train these autumn 
mornings I feel like a bride. Anything is possible again. 

We have come out-of the depression in better shape 
than we went into it. As young people we had gone 
ahead too fast. We had a grand time but now we have 
grown up. Our judgment has matured. I’m sure we have 
both feet on the ground. We know what is necessary to 
our existence, and what is just extra load to carry. We 
find that we really are simple people. What we want 
most in the world is independence, privacy, and the re- 
spect of our neighbors. In our home life we have learned 
the value of amenities and of mutual courtesy. Without 
them we could not have survived those years of almost 
solitary confinement. As a family we have become part- 
ners, each of us understanding and respecting the con- 
tribution and the personality of the other. 

From what we know of other people’s troubles, we 
know we never had any. We were only broke for a time. 
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Through Neighbors’ Doorways: Cordell Hull 


Minding His Own Neighbor-Business 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


THOUSAND times, more or less, in my child- 
hood it was dinned into my ears that “the streets 
of Rome were kept clean by everybody attending 

to his own doorstep.” It wasn’t true—never in all the 
centuries since 750-odd B. C. were the streets of Rome 
clean until Mussolini took the Romans by the neck and 
compelled them to organize the business, recognizing 
that the behavior of every man about his own doorstep 
is the concern of the neighborhood. The world is learn- 
ing to apply to acts both of commission and omission the 
significance of the old story of the man who claimed the 
right to swing his arms at his pleasure—until another 
man reminded him with a clout on the jaw that “your 
freedom of action ends where my nose begins.” The 
application of the aphorism in my case doubtless was to 
my tendency—held in common with most other people 
—to divert attention from my own negligences and trans- 
gressions by drawing it to those of my brothers. Also: 
the commonest fruit-of the universal inferiority-complex 
is a passion for telling other people how to behave. 
When children “play school” everybody wants to be 
teacher. It continues throughout life and is exemplified 
in all dictatorships, especially including tyrannical, spank- 
ing parents, with their “do it because I say so.” But that’s 
“another story.” .. . 

“The good neighbor minds his own business.” With 
special reference to international affairs, we have been 
hearing that equally fallacious slogan a great deal of 
late, during the presidential campaign; but it has had 
a vogue increasing ever since the Harding hurricane of 
1920 brought the first set-back to what Mussolini just now 
characterized as “the Wilson ideology.” Apart from mere 
partisanship and fury of Wilson-hating (later merged in 
Roosevelt-phobia), its vogue and appeal were the greater 
because, unlike many other ancient sayings, it is funda- 
mentally true. The trouble with it in its application to 
concrete situations lies in the absence of definition of “his 
own business.” In practice we are too prone to assume 
as premise something that is not true, or fail to allow 
for those circumstances which alter cases otherwise logi- 
cally perfect. Logic is, to be sure, the unerring mathe- 
matics of thinking; but so unerring is it that starting 
from an erroneous or inadequate premise, the more 
perfect the logic, the more inevitable an erroneous con- 
clusion. The neighbor confining himself strictly to his 
own doorstep logically must as in the old times attend 
to his own smallpox. Or not, at his pleasure. Indeed, that 
could be tolerated when his doorstep was twenty miles 
from the next one; but it is a very different thing when 
his doorstep is part of a tenement house. 


HIS is a far-reaching consideration. “His own busi- 

ness,” we are finding, is difficult to isolate. Waiting 
once at a railroad crossing for a halted freight train to 
move on, a companion said to me: 
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“Suppose I told you of a case of smallpox in a 
back alley in Cairo, Egypt—what would you say?” 

“T’d hope the poor devil would get well, and not give 
the disease to anybody else. I don’t suppose I would really 
care. After all, I do have troubles of my own.” 

“I happen to know,” he said grimly, “that in that 
train, on the way to the paper mills up the river, are 
several carloads of rags—from Cairo, Egypt.” 

More and more “his own business” is mixed up with 
everybody else’s business, and what happens in far 
corners of the earth may sour or sweeten things and 
relationships that we imagine to be peculiarly our own. 
Every “gold star” in America marks the interest, as inti- 
mate as the photograph on the bureau of the beloved 
lad in khaki who never came home, of that family in the 
tormented life of the Balkan peoples and the murder of 
an archduke in a dirty little village in Herzegovina. 

Even on our own soil ... nobody on any theory 
would have claimed it to be the business of a certain man 
in California that in a small Kansas town a lad was being 
brought up in a way to aggravate his emotional instabil- 
ity. “Too bad, of course,” that man would have said, “but 
I’ve all I can do to bring up my own children. I have a 
little girl... .” But there came a time when that very Kan- 
sas lad kidnapped and strangled that particular little girl 
in California, and delivered her in pieces to that father. 

Nobody _ recog- 
nizes any business 
of the people of 
the United States 
in the way Ger- 
man and _ Italian 
children—to men- 
tion no others— 
are being trained 
almost in the 
cradle to the praise 
and practice of 
war. But, aside 
from the fact that 
these nations are 
in a fair way to be- 
come, if they are 
not already, pub- 
lic nuisances in 
the world-neigh- 
borhood, it well 
may be that 
among them are 
growing up the 
very individuals 
who may plunge 
the world into 
chaos again, and 
drag the little lads 
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Cordell Hull at 26, Captain of 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry 
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whom we are bringing up quite otherwise out upon 
battlefields to be blown or cut to pieces. In innumerable 
ways less obviously tragic we are finding ourselves vitally 
concerned in what is going on, and being neglected, in 
purlieus of the world that used to be distant. 


MIDST the riff-raff of junk that went down the 
sewer on election day none was more overdue there 
than the policy of isolation, of America-minding-its-own- 
business, cynical indifference to 
world-welfare, expressed in that 
plank in its platform by which the 
machinists of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention thought they 
were buying (though it never was 
delivered) the support of the re- 
jected and embittered isolationist 
Senator Borah. 

Governor Landon himself, in his 
Indianapolis speech within ten days 
of the verdict specifically adopted 
it, drawing special attention to the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt himself was 
“an early supporter of the League,” 
and that the Republican party 
at Cleveland “definitely declared 
against both League and World 
Court membership.” With those 
words ringing in their ears, the peo- 
ple of the nation, regardless of sec- 
tion, including those of Indiana 
where this was said, gave their an- 
swer. Nobody ever will know what that plank and its 
unqualified acceptance by Governor Landon, cost him 
in votes. It was of course only one of many things con- 
tributing to that debacle. It would be perhaps too much 
to say that the Roosevelt administration now has definite 
mandate to march forthwith into the World Court, with 
the League of Nations just beyond; but certainly that 
overwhelming endorsement by the people leaves it free 
in that regard as in every other. There can be no doubt 
that among the other things thus vociferously author- 
ized was aggressive continuance of the administration’s 
foreign policies. 


N his way to Buenos Aires, Argentina, to attend the 

great Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace opening on December Ist, as these words 
are written, is the man who more than any other save 
the President himself, not only represents but in great 
measure embodies and has been the maker of the foreign 
policies which the people have endorsed despite the ob- 
jections of Mr. Landon and the Cleveland platform- 
makers. Mr. Roosevelt’s projected attendance in person 
upon the conference may in some measure blanket the 
personal éclat of the Secretary of State; but the fact will 
_remain that Cordell Hull is and presumably will con- 
tinue to be both the heart and the brains of the admin- 
istration in this field. He is not and never has been a 
mere catspaw for ather men’s ideas. He goes to this 
conference con amore, for more than any other Secretary 
of State in recent times, save perhaps William Jennings 
Bryan, he is a crusader for world peace and good under- 
standing. It is the cause nearest to his heart. 
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All this said and true, it were a cardinal mistake w 
think of Cordell Hull as a sentimental pacifist. For one 
thing, he raised a company of Tennessee mountaineers 
for the Spanish-American war—there was never any 
question about who would be captain—even if it did get 
to Cuba too late to smell any powder or suffer any 
casualties unless from “embalmed beef” or other con- 
comitants of the ghastly mismanagement of the army in 
that war. And anybody who even at this late day when 
he is sixty-five (October 2nd) and 
white-haired, picks him up as any 
sort of mollycoddle will burn his 
fingers. Down there among the 
Pickett County mountains where he 
has lived all his life there are stories 
of physical prowess, of dour cour- 
age, of conflicts with bare hands, of 
which young Hull was hero .. . he 
never told them himself; I heard 
some of them from his colleagues, 
when he was new in Congress 
thirty years ago. “Judge” Hull they 
called him then, because to run for 
the House of Representatives in 
1906 from the 4th district of Ten- 
nessee he resigned a circuit judge- 
ship; he was the youngest judge in 
the history of the state. 

It were a mistake, too, to think of 
him as a Southerner; he belongs 
rather to the West—the pioneer, 
trail-blazing, ax-skilled and rifle- 
expert tradition of Dan’l Boone. Yes, and of Abraham 
Lincoln. Indeed, although looking at him and hearing 
him speak you might think him a college professor of 
deep and quiet learning, or a high class office lawyer 
from Back Bay Boston, just under the surface of that 
tall, lithe, sinewy form clad after the mode that draws 
no attention to dress, is the rugged stuff bred in a rough 
country where many of the people have to ride forty 
miles—even over into Kentucky—to find a railroad. Hull 
knows those people, for he is of their blood and bone, 
and they sent him with enthusiasm and confidence to 
represent them in the 60th-66th, 68th-71st Congresses, 
and the whole state elected him to the Senate for the 
term 1931-37; he resigned in 1933 to become Secretary 
of State. 

If there is such a thing as a hundred-percent Ameri- 
can, embodying all the traditions of the “American way 
of life,” of * ‘Tugged individualism” in practice from the 
word go; of “up from the farm to the White House” 
and so on—Cordell Hull is it. From his father’s farm 
near Celina, in what was then Overton County, he went 
into the hard labor of the lumber camps, and his skill 
with the ax became a thing of lasting proverb. When he 
goes back there he is at home in the vernacular of the 
old times and the old friends. He never forgets the “hole 
of the pit whence he was digged”; he can still see him- 
self rafting a few logs down the east and west forks of 
the Cumberland and the Wolf River; making them 
into larger rafts on the broader waters. All that went into 
the common sense, the practical judgment, the patience 
and reserve power that this man puts into the great mat- 
ters that face him today. And he learned about mankind. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Congressman, author of the income tax bill 


To a senate committee, which includes George W. Norris (left at table), 
Mr. Hull gives his views on the restoration of international trade 


too. You see that in his handling of human situations. 
And it’s why he has made a success in politics. 

To that first hand experience and canny knowledge 
of men he added learning—book-learning—for Hull 
is primarily a student. From childhood hungry for 
knowledge. From the local schools and the Normal Uni- 
versity at Lebanon, Ohio, he attended the Cumberland 
University Law School and was admitted to the bar. 
But such a man was destined for political life, and 
within two years he was beginning—in his early twen- 
ties—four years (1893-97) in the Tennessee legislature; 
whence soon after the interval of absence’ in the Spanish- 
American war, he was moved on up, by appointment 
of the governor and subsequent election, to his judge- 
ship of four years. Since then, barring the hiatus caused 
by the Harding landslide, his service in Washington has 
been continuous for almost thirty years. 


FFHAND it seemed difficult to explain why im- 

mediately upon the Democrats gaining control in 
the House, Hull was taken into the all-powerful Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Really it is no mystery: 
aside from his own “cold merit,” the Democrats were 
committed to the enactment of the income tax, as soon 
as enough states should have ratified the new enabling 
amendment of the Constitution. Also there was the mat- 
ter of downward tariff revision likewise pledged. It was 
well known that Cordell Hull knew more about income 
taxes all ovér the world than (to say the least) anybody 
else in Washington; it was suspected that he was excep- 
tionally well informed also about the tariff. It is little 
remembered now that he was in fact the author of the 
federal income tax system of 1913 and the revision of 
1916; as well as of the federal inheritance tax law of 
1916. Preparatory to those measures he sent all over the 
world for information and had at hand copies of all the 
income tax bills that ever were introduced or enacted 
anywhere. He came to Congress saturated and buzzing 
with the subject—in truth it was largely to have a crack 
at it that he sought election to the House. The temper 
of his mind toward this, and by inference toward the 
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whole avowed spirit of the 
New Deal, is well exhibited 
in this that he said to me in 
May 1913: 

You know, the wealth of 
the country was able to shake 
off most of its direct taxation 
soon after the Civil War. 
They had the income tax re- 
pealed, and the tobacco’ tax, 
and the tax on liquors was 
reduced. But the taxes on 
necessaries, through the tariff, 
on clothing and all the other 
things that the mass of the 
people had to pay, not only 
were not reduced; they have 
been raised. The result has 
been that the burden has 
fallen on those least able to 
pay; those best able have been 
most unwilling. I think the 
less able chap is going to have 
a look-in now. 

Precisely because he has been an intense student of 
economics he thinks of peace in terms of economics. 
He has no illusions about the value of pious expres- 
sions and promises in treaties; little interest in military 
disarmament without economic disarmament; as he said 
the other day, regarding both together as “patently the 
two most vital and outstanding factors in business re- 
covery”; believing that economic disarmament and the 
liberation of commerce from the shackles of ultra-nation- 
alistic tariffs will automatically remove one of the 
primary incentives to waste in preparations for war. So, 
while Mr. Bryan brought about a great sheaf of peace 
treaties and Mr. Kellogg helped to achieve the “Kellogg 
Pact,” Mr. Hull has been busy with reciprocal tariff 
treaties and just now has had his share in the currency 
agreement with Great Britain and France which has 
lowered the temperature all over the world. Consistent 
was his record of votes in Congress on the tariff. A 
member of the Senate described him once as “the only 
sincere Democrat on this floor,’ because he refused to 
support any tariff rate simply to benefit his own state or 
section. 

Sincerity, steadfastness, integrity; conscience illumin- 
ated by common sense and carefully informed intelli- 
gence oriented realistically to basic facts and changing 
conditions; an instinct for fair play and determination to 
understand the other fellow’s—or the other nation’s— 
problems and point of view . . . these are inherent char- 
acteristics of Cordell Hull. A bit shy he seems; but that 
is innate modesty; he has no overweening opinion of 
himself. His best work in Congress was done in face- 
to-face contacts, and in committee meetings to which he 
came profoundly prepared. He never has been a ball of 
fire as a speechmaker; tends to be cumbrous and old style 
oratorical; yet under drive of deep conviction or self- 
forgetting indignation can lift his audience to their toes. 
The shade of austerity, the weight of demeanor a bit on 
the solemn side, may be unconsciously defensive—at 
ease he has real humor though he does not know: how or 
try to be funny; his jokes are few and far between; yet 
he can enjoy those of other people. He seems to have no 
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cronies; he does not play any game; his study and his 

work are his hobbies. Yet he is almost universally be- 
loved. “Hull?”—one of his colleagues in the House long 
ago in reply to my question summed up what is just 
as true now—“the best fellow alive! But, you know, he’s 
no mixer. He’s a student. I don’t suppose there’s another 
man in Congress that works as hard as Hull does.” 

Such is the man who heads what Charles E. Hughes, 
his predecessor, once called the “Department of Peace.” 
With the mind of a highly educated student, the expe- 
rience of a grass-roots politician, and idealism well tem- 
pered by practical good sense, his job is his life. 

There have been American delegations to international 
_ conferences nominally in the interest of peace and dis- 
armament military and economic, who went more or 
less with tongue in cheek, anything but sympathetic 
toward their errand; to say nothing of camp followers 
openly and mischievously hostile. Even as to this one, 
pending the election there was lively fear lest a changed 
administration at Washington might make nugatory any- 
thing the delegation could accomplish. All that is by 
with: the delegation goes blithely with a backing by the 
people leaving no room for misgivings or misunderstand- 
ing. The personnel is uncommonly united in spirit: con- 
sisting as it does, besides Mr. Hull, of Sumner Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Alexander W. Waddell, 
American Ambassador to Argentina; Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., the progressive-minded chamberlain of New York 
City; Alexander F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Charles G. Fenwick, pro- 
fessor of international law at Bryn Mawr College; 
Michael F. Doyle, lawyer of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Bur- 
ton Musser of Salt Lake, state senator of Utah, long and 
agegresively active in the cause of peace. Richard South- 
gate, chief of the State Department Division of Protocols, 
will act as secretary-general of the conference, and Ed- 
ward L. Reed, chief of the department’s Division of 
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Mexican Affairs, will be assistant to Secretary Hull. 

The principal expectations of the conference are (1) 
to fortify and implement with definite technique the 
“good neighbor” relations in the Western Hemisphere; 
(2) to take concrete steps to liberate and augment the 
flow of commerce; (3) to promote good understanding 
and cooperation along cultural and economic lines, for 
mutual benefit and with hope of influence upon the 
rest of the world. Incidentally—perhaps it were better 
to say generally—there is active desire to mollify the 
detestation of all Latin-America toward the Monroe Doc- 
trine as hitherto interpreted; even to re-define it, not as 
a theory or practice of unilateral hegemony maintained 
by the United States primarily for its own benefit; but 
as an attitude held in common by this whole group of 
nations, against meddling by Europe in the affairs of this 
hemisphere. Which, by the way, was really all that 
President Monroe intended in its original declaration. 

In his speech on the eve of departure, to a delegation 
representing the People’s Mandate to End War (which 
will present to the conference a petition bearing sev- 
eral million signatures) Secretary Hull emphasized the 
opportunity to evoke, not only in the Americas but 
throughout the world, “alert and responsible public 
opinion, insistent in its demand that war and threat of 
war shall cease to have a place in our civilization.” 

Few Americans—or Europeans either—understand us 
thoroughly and realistically as Hull understands the 
whole picture of world relations as they interplay today. 
His aggressive idealism is backed and buttressed by the 
same kind of dogged, unceasing study that he has given 
to every other problem. It is his informed, pragmatical 
intelligence that gives him his vision of the true place of 
his country in the world. 

Now he is on his way to South America to be joined 
there by the President on an errand congenial to both, 
in the guise of a good neighbor minding his own business. 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louts Post-Dispatch 
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Letters 


Letters—literally—and life in many 
lands, through the centuries of 
history, are bound together in the 
story of writing. This fascinating 
account of articulate man is the sub- 
ject of a mural decoration made 
by Buk Ulreich under the Fed- 
eral Art Project for the children’s 
room of the library at Woodside, 
Long Island. The artist has woven 
into a graceful pattern that flows 
across the walls of the large room 
the characteristic contribution of 
each period to the book we accept 
in our time as a matter of course 
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HE last book from the pen of Lincoln Steffens* is 
a skillfully organized treasury of his magazine and 
newspaper articles over the past decade. Their range 
is wide. Many of the longer articles and reviews have endur- 
ing value. A few others are in a domestic key, the reflections 
of a late fatherhood. And half of the book is composed of 
the brilliant short paragraphs it seems to me have had no 
parallel since Samuel Butler’s Notebooks. The modern 
reader often rightly distrusts such compilations as artificially 
dignifying trivial writing; but this book is of a different 
vintage, and the reason suggests itself from the title. In 
common all these essays are highly personal and individual, 
and their greatness and charm derive from the greatness 
and charm of their writer. They are more than solitary 
reflections and thoughts because personal as they are they 
have a purpose. Steffens mildly says, “I had some keys.” 
And with these keys he was an artful locksmith to some of 
the world’s great unopened problems. What he saw when 
the tumblers fell into line and the lock opened, this book 
tells. But it will be hard to understand fully without first 
understanding the author; and he has also provided the key 
for that. 


LMOST everyone who is concerned with public life 
has read a good part of the autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens; and not without reason for in the deepest meaning 
it is a ‘wise’ book—wise in the sense that Steffens himself 
used that word. After the excitement in which the book left 
me wore off and I began to reflect upon it, I was astonished 
to discover that most of the real preoccupations of modern 
public administrators, which were intertwined with his 
whole argument, were ignored in Steffens’ concentration 
on the grand play of political forces and bossism. To any 
young man whose maturity was reached after the War 
bossism in its pure form has a slightly unreal and improb- 
able flavor, and those who were concerned with the reform 
of bossism stand in a halflight which gives them neither 
the respect due contemporaries, whose motives we under- 
stand, nor the solid proportions of historical characters. One 
of Steffens’ real achievements was that he made these paste- 
board caricatures of bosses and reformers come alive for a 
generation that never knew them. But that, of course, is 
the genius of the historian, and Steffens’ whole thesis had a 
little of that artificial flavor which clings to even the most 
recent history, and which derives from the fact that the 
conditions in which the characters act are not the conditions 
we know. Because of all this, I was greatly surprised when 
I first met Steffens to find him not preoccupied with the 
past; or perhaps better, not thinking in terms of those con- 
ditions which prevailed in the past. His mind was open, 
fresh, alert, changing and modern. 

When I drove down to Carmel to visit him late in 1931 I 
was turning over in my mind some of the things I wanted 
him to discuss. Foremost among these topics I wanted to 
get his opinion on the changes in government which had 
come about since the War and which he had not considered 
in his autobiography: without understanding these changes 
there is no way of linking government as he knew it before 
the War and government as we know it today. I particularly 
wanted to get straight on Steffens’ opinion of the differences 


*“ LINCOLN STEFFENS SPEAKING, Harcourt, Brace. 315 Med 
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Lincoln Steffens 


and relationships between the old idea of governmental re- 
form as exemplified by the “Goo-goos” and the new ideas 
of public management and administration. As we began to 
get into a discussion on this question I was a little shocked 
to discover that in spite of his youthful and aggressive mind 
he was not very well informed on the recent developments 
in public administration. He had heard about the city man- 
ager movement, but knew nothing in detail about it, how 
far and how rapidly it was spreading, or what it had accom- 
plished; particularly he did not know any city managers. 
He was aware that civil service reform had made consider- 
able strides, but had continued to think of it as a simple 
projection of the inconsequential trends in operation when 
he had last concerned himself with local government nearly 
a generation before. I remember particularly how surprised 
and interested he was in some of the developments in em- 
ploye training I was able to tell him about. We talked at 
considerable length about the possibilities of city and 
regional planning, both along the political lines now devel- 
oped and made concrete by the New York charter commit- 
tee, and along the positive conservation-sociological lines I 
was at the time developing with the U. S. Indian Service. 
Steffens was especially illuminating here because he appre- 
ciated both the significance of the new movement as well 
as the background that was then being laid bare by the 
Seabury investigation. But the thing which both impressed 
and at the time puzzled me was his apparently miraculous 
failure to recognize that a whole new corps of men had 
come into organized existence since the muckraking days, 
who were professionally trained and competent to manage 
public business as their predecessors had not been, and that 
in good part because of this most of the conditions he had 
realized and understood so well in political life were very 
rapidly changing. His interest in government had not waned 
in the slightest, but on the contrary had become more pro- 
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found. But tor more than twenty years he had been pre- 
occupied by the great political and social upheavals of our 
time in Mexico, Russia and Europe, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that he had not maintained his close familiarity with 
local government and administration. I think now that per- 
haps another reason for his indifference was his profound 
distrust of legal, institutional and organizational reforms 
which always accomplished so much less than they originally 
promised. He had seen these come and go and thought 
very little of them. He felt, and his autobiography is in 
many ways but a spelling out of this thesis, that the machin- 
ery of government was so interwoven with the passions of 
rulers that the best path to its understanding was by under- 
standing human behavior in general. 

Steffens was inordinately interested in people; perhaps 
that was a characteristic bred into him through his long 
career in journalism and a reflection of his superhuman 
abilities as an interviewer. But I believe his thinking about 
government had been so absorbed in the psychology of 
governors that he had come to believe that it was the only 
approach that had any fruitful results. His conclusion in his 
autobiography is worth quoting in support of this opinion. 
“Tf graft and corruption in politics occurred everywhere in 
the same form, then this universal evil must be not an acci- 
dental consequence of the wickedness of bad men but the 
impersonal effect of natural causes, which it might be pos- 
sible to identify and deal with without hating and punishing 
anybody.” These natural causes he thought of as primarily 
psychological and his interest in them was so strong that it 
drove him to read widely over the entire range of modern 
sociological and psychological literature. At over sixty-five 
years he was reading difficult books on everything that 
remotely touched his hypothesis, whether they dealt with 
penal reform or with the establishment of clinics for juvenile 
delinquents. In this he was undoubtedly helped materially 
by his wife, Ella Winter, whose remarkable book on Russia 
is shot through with illustrations of the tremendous changes 
in “human nature” that have been accomplished there. This 
organic pattern of intellectual development is characteristic- 
ally American: you will find it in such diverse personalities 
as Benjamin Franklin, Henry Adams, William James and 
Vincent Sheean. Steffens himself has portrayed it so com- 
pletely in his autobiography that nothing need be added 
here. But Steffens had come so far from the origins of his 
thought on government that he had since escaped any real 
and vital contact with the new movements in government, 
and had not met any of the men who were instrumental in 
them. 

As we sat there by the fire, with the rain from the Pacific 
beating against the panes, I realized that although I was 
getting an automatic verbal assent to most of the things I 
was saying, and arousing some interest here and there, I 
was not getting my point across. I had just come down from 
San Francisco where Gordon Whitnall and I spent some 
time together. Whitnall had told me about a group of 
public administrators in the Los Angeles area with whom 
he met from time to time, and had asked me to join them 
in about a month for an evening of shop talk. And here 
was Steffens who had to be in Los Angeles at that time for 
a lecture. What would a man of his great experience and 
capacity for understanding think when taken back to the 
scenes of his first interests which he had so far outgrown? 
I immediately wrote Whitnall asking him to invite Steffens 
too, for I realized that only by his seeing these men and 
talking with them would the things I was trying to say 
ever have any meaning. I was delighted when I heard that 
he would come. 

A month later I flew up from San Diego to meet Steffens 
and Whitnall at the Alexander in Los Angeles, and we 
proceeded to the meeting. In the group we found present 
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were several city managers, city engineers, budget officers, 
personnel directors, city and county planners. They were 
exactly the kind of men I had hoped to find. After the 
dinner Whitnall presented a paper and there was an ex- 
tended and lively discussion. No one could possibly have 
sat through that evening and escaped without realizing that 
here were an entirely different group of public officials, 
defining, analyzing and working with entirely different 
and mostly new problems, in a hard-boiled, professional, 
objective, impartial, scientific spirit that had no more than 
a glimmering of existence a generation before. They could 
no longer be dismissed from mind as isolated exceptions: 
there were too many of them already for that, they were 
too well organized, their skills had become too essential. 
Nor could these technicians be contemptuously disposed of 
as mere abstract theories; they were too active and concrete 
and powerful. 

When the discussion was terminated the chairman asked 
Steffens if he would like to say a few words. He tried to 
beg off, without success. I will never forget the infinite grace 
and humbleness with which he began to speak. After 
remarking on his own diffidence in the midst of so many 
experts, he reviewed some of his own experiences with gov- 
ernment: he tried to express what the idea of government 
and the conception of government had been to the thought- 


* ful men of his generation. He spoke of how he had at- 


tempted at first to change government, and had come finally 
to the passive role of understanding it. It was a masterly 
stroke of analysis: he was surely, steadily, with no resistance 
to his unfailing charm, re-shaping the experience of his 
audience. He spoke of the men he had known and of the 
ethical relativity of their actions, and of his own interest in 
their behavior. Then abruptly he began to speak of the 
group of public officials who were listening to him, of how 
surprised he was to find that they existed and how interested 
he had been in their proceedings. He speculated on how 
they had come into existence, on the intellectual changes 
and developments in science that had made them possible, 
on the changing character of government and its problems. 
Slowly, as he continued to speak, I realized that he was 
telling this group what it meant. He was discovering their 
significance for himself, and at the same time telling them. 


SAW Steffens several times after that before I returned 

east, and we exchanged letters infrequently until he 
become so ill that I did not have the temerity to burden 
him with trivial correspondence. But I never realized as 
sharply as I did that night in Los Angeles how perfectly 
his gifts fulfilled themselves. As a journalist he excelled as 
an interviewer. His gift was to make inarticulate men 
speak: to translate their thoughts and actions into the mar- 
vellous clarity of words; and he was a specialist on the 
dumb men of action. As a philosopher he was able to shed 
that same clarity of interpretation on inarticulate causes and 
groups. The whole movement of public administration is 
everywhere groping for that kind of clarity and light. We 
want to know what our actions and our thoughts mean. 
And it is a testament to Steffens’ memory that this kind of 
clarity it was his great power to radiate is gone with him, 
and that its loss will be so greatly felt. 

Perhaps in conclusion I should quote from a character- 
istic little note he wrote me just after that meeting in Los 
Angeles. In it Steffens said how very much he had appre- 
ciated meeting this new group of men, and how significant 
he believed they were. Perhaps in a previous letter I may 
have prodded him a little for being a “tired liberal,” for 
his last reproving words—words which I shall never forget 
—were, “Do not think that I believe this work is done. 
I do have faith in your generation.” 


F, A. GuTHEIM 
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BOOK SECTION 


WHAT GRIST DO WINDMILLS GRIND? 
BY LEON WHIPPLE 


HE landscape of letters 1 
| this fall is ae bar- Rinehart. 
ren of windmills—cult 
or controversy to tilt against. 
Quixote rides on other fields. 
In this mild calm a great book 
would burst like a bomb. Such 
a truce in causes may frighten 
the journalists who live by “short-order” pieces, pro or con. 
Is everybody dead? But to the old-fashioned it offers that 
rarest of modern blessings, time to think. We can escape 
cult and prolecult for a moment’s retrospection over fifteen 
years of hot jousting before some quicksilver soul starts a 
movement to revive movements or a quibble over why we 
have no quibbles. Even Quixote’s windmill ground some 
kind of grist. 

What a ghostly parade memory summons up! Do you 
recall?—the era of Outlines; the debunkers chortling over 
clay feet; dim voyages on the stream of consciousness; want 
ads for a lost or found generation; the bitter War books that 
helped callous our War trauma; the school of the hard-boiled 
eggs, and the other of the soft-boiled psyches transparent as 
jellyfish in limb and libido; salvation by Book Clubs; the 
quarrel over Humanism, human at least in its disregard of 
both decorum and the goldén mean; the borrowing of emo- 
tions from Africa (pace Harlem); the ride on the rocket- 
ship, Technocracy; the still echoing debate over proletarian 
literature with its Sphinx-question as to whether of, by, or 
for, the people. Those were hot, adolescent spendthrift days, 
with a good time had by all. Letters and life were mated. 
We can laugh now at our too many too quick enthusiasms 
(some already museum pieces) and how we fell for the 
ballyhoo. We can also learn, else of what use is reminiscence? 
The bubbles subside: what of virtue was distilled? 

By good luck we have three backward-looking books to 
stir our recollections. Henry Canby has gathered together 
his essays from The Saturday Review of Literature, and 
pleasant and profitable they are, with little that dates or that 
needs apology. His job was to take the books offered, and 
judge for the day. This he did well, seldom being fooled, as 
you will find in his Estimates of the Dead, Estimates of the 
Living, in the essays on Criticism and the Literature of Dis- 
illusion. His secret is plain: he knew what literature is and 
that not much is produced in ten years, but he also wel- 
comed youth and experiment, chastising both with good 
liberal common sense and the assertion of standards of taste 
and beauty. He is consistent and instructive—and expectant, 
declaring that great literature comes when it comes “always, 
if not inevitably, from such a ferment as this with which 
America for the past ten years has been bubbling.” 

It is the distinction of Dr. Canby that he is based every- 
where on a central faith in the need for and spiritual worth 
of, great letters. So at the beginning he criticizes the genera- 
tion for its vulgarity, its lack of humility and of humor; he 
states his faith that the new American writers will be con- 
cerned with values, and must face the question of what men 
live for, and how, and why; and come out with faith that 
we shall have a new and useful realism, a true proletarian 
literature that is not propaganda, conservative books written 
by and for civilized minds, and that expression by the indi- 
vidual will not be lost in the collective State. “It is the tiny 
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SEVEN YEARS’ HARVEST, by Henry Seidel Canby. Farrar & 
310 pp. Price $2.50. 


AN AMERICAN TESTAMENT, by Joseph Freeman. 
678 pp. Price $3. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC ANTHOLOGY: 1915-1935, edited by Groff 
568 pp. Price $3. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Dodge. 


flame of self-realization, self- 
respect, and _ self-expression 
kept alive by literature and re- 
ligion which makes the indi- 
vidual worth collectivizing.” 
This is a good book, profound 
and simple, that declares 
windmills are good when they 
grind grist for mind and soul. 

The New Republic Anthology is naturally more con- 
cerned with public affairs than belles lettres and the making 
thereof. But it gave constant welcome to the best of our 
poets and critics. There is nostalgic pleasure in turning the 
pages—these were our times—and in dropping down the 
admirable index. Here are the liberals and what varied 
thoughts they provoke! say of Mencken early and Mencken 
late... . It is like the roll taken from a recording thermome- 
ter of the climate of our age, the curves perhaps not yet de- 
cipherable, though they seem to me to trend upward in 
everything save the mastery of war. There has been some 
kind of change in the tone of the New Republic that may 
parallel literature, perhaps from a kind of hopeful idealism 
to a reportorial realism. Some student might now tell us the 
story of our liberal journalism. 

Joseph Freeman offers us the journal of a “romantic 
rebel” of this very age who was a poet and wanted to use 
poetry to serve the masses and comes out with Communism 
as a reconciler of his dreams, in action. It is long and spotty 
(as journals are) but very readable in its record of how this 
boy, born in the Ukraine, went to school in America, went 
to Greenwich Village, went into journalism, went to Russia, 
and finally by choice, went to the Left. It is a lively, happy 
book (for which, great thanks) full of fine sketches of peo- 
ple, places as different as the Village and Tiflis, love meet- 
ings, the domestic life of all kinds of people, each viewed 
with keen and quizzical eyes. There is vast gathering of 
material with such gusto and creative energy that we hope 
Mr. Freeman has in him the architectural gift to compose 
novels as well as poems. It would be waste to bequeath it to 
the social historian. 

Mr. Freeman skirts the edge of one great theme—the meet- 
ing of the European-bred radical with the Mid-West Ameri- 
can rebel in the 1910’s-20’s. He tells what Bill Heywood, John 
Reed, Max Eastman, Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Lin- 
coln Steffens et al meant to him. What did he mean to 
them? and what did they mean to themselves? There was a 
deep confusion of Continental socialism and culture with 
the homespun American dream. That led up many a blind 
alley from which we are perhaps just returning to the main 
road. All wanted meaning, freedom, beauty, and hated ugli- 
ness and materialism. But their traditions and emotions, 
even, were different. The essence may be that one group 
felt the bitterness of an exile, the other the discontent of the 
pioneer with his own creation. Moscow is not precisely the 
common denominator. Clarity here is difficult, but that is 
why it remains a challenging theme. 

And that brings us back to our windmills; they ground - 
such grist for tomorrow: 

We have freedom to write on any theme in any words. 
The fight against the Victorian-Puritan tabus has been over- 
won. It is time to use our new freedom and forget the 
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chalked words of adolescents on the walls. Incidentally, we 
are left with some grand machines for idol-wrecking. We 
have cleared a lot of ground with our bitter realisms, our 
debunking, with our re-discovered cutting edge of satire. 
Canby instances plays like Of Thee I Sing, and magazines 
like The New Yorker. But he also points out how little has 
been built on the cleared ground, “constructive toward a 
new kind of living.” We wait on the new generation. They 


fate is beyond quarreling with. Here religion begins. 

Then will return to our literature the noble and classic 
quality of pity, not self-pity (we have enough of that!) or 
even pity for levels, but pity for all. Charlie Chaplin hints 
at that, anarchist that he is against society—the Cop—he 
yet tips his hat to every man or woman. What a final cour- 
tesy of human wayfaring along that long road into which 
the “fade out” takes his immortal stumbling feet. The peo- 


will find at hand magnificent tools 
—press, radio, cinema—for the 
swift spread of knowledge—and 
quackery, for these instruments are 
a-moral. But we must get over the 
curious delusion that the broad- 
casting of information changes 
people’s prejudices, emotions, and 
wills, very quickly. Publicity is no 
panacea. 

We have gained some knowl- 
edge of sex, broadened our sym- 
pathy and understanding, broken 
the repressive silence, but bred 
new puzzles by an over-excited 
preoccupation with sex as sex. 
Talking about sex, we may find, is 
not the answer. The pendulum 
swings but toward what wisdom? 
Here also we shall keep whatever 
endures from our explorations of 
the subconscious, and __psycho- 
analysis. The cult is fading, but no 
future creator can ever overlook 
these strata, either in himself or 
in the creatures he seeks to inter- 
pret. Biography will not again be 
a matter of dates and deeds. This 
windmill is permanent in our land- 
scape. 

Best of all, we have discovered 
America. The apron string to Eu- 
rope is thinner. Our lambasting 
and our laughter made us look at 
the place and its events until we 
learned perforce that here was an 
adventure of human peoples on 
the grand scale, rich enough to 
challenge any talent. Even the ex- 


Vachel Lindsay 
BY ALICE CORBIN 


I never hear the Band play 
On Inauguration Day, 
I never see a rally, 
Or any political sally, 
Without thinking of Lindsay, 
Vachel Lindsay. 


On the wide Kansas plain 
Where he walked, sun or rain, 
Or stopped to thresh wheat 
For something to eat, 
I keep thinking of Lindsay, 
Vachel Lindsay. 


In the earth, red or brown, 
His roots went far down, 


And in every small place 

Of our land and our race, 
I keep thinking of Lindsay, 
Vachel Lindsay. 


He was minstrel and seer 
Of what seemed too near 
Of our race and our time, 
Till he put it to rhyme— 
I keep thinking of Lindsay, 
Vachel Lindsay. 


How he made us feel proud 

To belong to our crowd; 

How we listened and cheered, 

Then forgot—as he feared... 
I keep thinking of Lindsay, 


ple know what he means. They 
knew what De Lawd of The 
Green Pastures felt as he came 
down to chastise and cheer his 
poor flock. These are hints: when 
we have more of them we shall 
know that some grist of the wind- 
mills is exceeding fine. 


A Civilized American 
Discovers This Soil 


RICH LAND, POOR LAND, by Stuart 

Chase. Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill. 
361 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 
. .. They have wasted the 
pasture and the fresh valley, 
stunk the river, shot the ten 
thousand sky-darkening pige- 
ons to build sham castles for 
imitation Medic... . 


VV ITH a poet’s lament (Be- 


nét’s), Stuart Chase opens 
this brooding, factual account of 
national ruination from the ground 
up. He describes our land as white 
men found it and now. First, the 
soil: “The skin of America has 
been laid open.” He gives figures: 
100 million acres of farmland 
scoured and swept beyond useful- 
ness by water and wind erosion; 
165 million acres more going the 
same way. 

Nature takes between 400 and 
1000 years to make an inch of top- 
soil. Half of Iowa’s topsoil, some 
four inches, is estimated to have 


patriates are home, peering around. 
We begin to accept These States 
with Rourke, Cather, Edmonds, 
De Voto, Brooks, Glasgow, patient 
and honest recorders, and artists of varying degree. True, 
we have had to look back, but what writer does not—to 
achieve detachment and understand essences? Some day we 
shall have clear pictures of the real Puritan, the Southern 
planter, the pioneer. This movement ought to endure and it 
should help lead us beyond sociology and propaganda 
into art. 

Finally, what we did not recognize in our rages and cults 
and quarrels and what we still lack, is that what we con- 
front is the fact of human fate, our unrevealed destiny, our 
impassable ignorances. Our resentment against ugliness, 
poverty, foolish governments, and senseless repressions was 
in part misdirected: our true bill was against the tragedy of 
everyman. When our young nation accepts life, we shall have 
more humor, for laughter keeps us sane; we shall have more 
high irony and fantasy and some less of faith in the health- 
comfort-leisure faiths. Health for what? leisure for what? 
Men will note again that the rich too are unhappy and die. 
Before life, the zsms will dwindle small, even cynicism, for 
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been lost by accelerated erosion in 
a century or so of white occupancy. 
In one crop country (Georgia, for 
instance) soil losses have been far 
more spectacular and sweeping. Chase’s frontispiece-picture 
shows a gully that has swallowed 40,000 acres of farmland, 
a barn, a farmhouse, a church, a graveyard and a school- 
house, in forty years. 

Once carelessness has allowed them, such losses are all but 
irrevocable; and the vitality of the region is dreadfully 
lowered. The vegetation changes, farming drops toward a 
subsoil basis, all forms of enterprise lapse; the weather and 
water supply incline to go haywire, with violent alternations 
of flood and drought. Plants, animals, people, society itself, 
exhibit a drained vitality. For, as Shaler of Harvard wrote 
thirty years ago, the top few inches of soil serve as Earth’s 
placenta. All forms of land life—grass, flesh, man—draw life 
from earth, sun, clouds and air through this tenuous film of 
topsoil, indispensable, and, if rudely handled, impermanent. 

Of all that variety of spokesmen, consciously and avowedly 
alarmist, who suddenly have discovered that American soil 
is rapidly slipping out from under us, Stuart Chase is the 
best equipped to state the facts. An accountant, he plucks 
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at statistics warily and includes only those which not only 
add up, but make sense. An engineer, he takes the dynamic 
view, and the whole view, of our ailing land and its prod- 
ucts—the half-diminished grasslands, waning wildlife, dirty 
streams with rising flood-stages, wasted power, slaughtered 
forests, plundered mines; and a fretful, waning faith in the 
American dream of an infinite abundance free for the grab- 
bing. Chase’s chapters that view America as a vast engine of 
interlocking natural cycles—sun, cloud, stream, wind, and 
protoplasm—a mortal engine, “out of joint’”—are the grand- 
est and most distinctive contribution in this, his latest book. 

Rich Land, Poor Land assembles and warms the par- 
titioned findings of specialized scientists into something 
more nearly universal, and presents from the heart the per- 
sonal code of a decent and civilized American: Erosion is 
preventable. The hideous waste and mess we have made in 
our greedy youth as a people can be remedied. Our land 
can be made to support us better than ever, if we make up 
our minds to stop filching and take care of it. The form of 
government is immaterial, provided we make up our minds 
to govern resources and enterprise as an adult and civilized 
people should. 

In a recent erosion control circular put out by AAA, 
Bushrod Alin remarked that “conservatives” in this country 
have generally been on the side of plunder, and “liberals” 
for conservation. A patient fighter, Stuart Chase has argued 
for conservation most of his life. This book puts him out in 
front again. Once in awhile he leaps from behind his charts 
to preach a literal, earthly hell-fire to the unrepentent. Then 
the air of rather bitter playfulness which a longtime liberal 
accumulates drops from him; and whether he is denouncinz 
intrenched greed, or tracing in the sunrise the hopes of new 
democracy, that is when I like him best. For example, upon 
having as a reporter, covered TVA, Chase says: 

“To look at the clean, strong walls of Norris Dam be- 
tween the hills of pine; to feel the will to achievement, the 
deep integrity of a thousand young-minded men and wom- 
en, schooled in the disciplines of science, free from the 
dreary business of chiseling competitors and advertising 
soap; to realize that resources are building rather than de- 
clining and that the continent is being refreshed; to know 
that, over the whole great valley from the Smokies to the 
Ohio, men’s faces turn to a common purpose and a common 
goal—intoxicates the imagination. Here, struggling in em- 
bryo, is perhaps the promise of what all America will some 
day be.” 


Bel Air, Md. 


RussELL Lorp 


Life on the Dole 


THE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN, by Martha Gellhorn. Morrow. 306 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ISS GELLHORN, who was sent out last year by Fed- 
eral Administrator Harry Hopkins to make a report 
on living conditions among the unemployed, presents here 
in four long stories a powerful and disturbing account of her 
observations. On the jacket, the book is referred to as “a 
work of fiction.” And this phrase will be snapped up as an 
incantation against evil by those readers accustomed to view 
Unemployment only from the angle of graphs, charts, leeches 
on Relief, or honest Peter robbed to feed improvident Paul. 
For those readers will want to believe that Miss Gellhorn, 
replacing fact with fancy, has for some horrid purpose of 
her own set beneath their noses another red herring, and a 
much decayed one at that. They will cry out that she seeks 
to pollute an air already made sufficiently unfragrant for 
them by WPA scandals and the unbalanced budget—not 
to mention the prodigal waste of pies at Passamaquoddy. 
Yet there are good reasons for concluding that Miss Gell- 
horn’s imagination has not been exercised to invent horrors; 
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rather, that it has served to restrain her reports of those she 
has seen. Social workers will recognize immediately the pro- 
totypes of Miss Gellhorn’s characters, the unflinching hon- 
esty of her descriptions of their physical surroundings, the 
veracity of her sensitive interpretations of their mental re- 
actions. Social workers know well, under a legion of other 
names, Mrs. Maddison, Joe and Pete, Jim and Clara and 
Lou—and eleven-year-old Ruby. Like other readers, they 
would be relieved to regard the story of Ruby as morbid 
fiction. Ruby understood that the Government gave food 
and coal, and a funeral if necessary, but that it did not care 
about the things a little girl just had to have. Since she just 
had to have a pair of roller skates, she cast about for some 
sort of work, and found it. Before long, however, the skates 
didn’t matter much to Ruby. 

Writing with pity but without sentimentality, Miss Gell- 
horn achieves an effect of passive simplicity. Each story is 
that of innate ambition frustrated by unreasoning economic 
forces, but she refuses to call for the buskin or the off-stage 
thunder of melodrama. She knows the value of the still, 
small voice. In her refusal to cry alarm lies the disturbing 
element of her stories. Few will be able to read this book 
without being deeply aroused by the spiritual perplexities 
and defeats therein recorded. 

In the preface to the book, H. G. Wells says: “Enlarge 
this book a million times and you have the complete Amer- 
ican tragedy.” 

If this comment be true, Miss Gellhorn has produced not 
only an impressive book, but possibly a helpful one. She sug- 
gests no solution to the problem of unemployment and its 
attendant evils; but many of her readers will examine more 
closely the veneer of a Recovery blemished by many millions 
still unemployed. And so perhaps, when we have our ren- 
dezvous with Destiny, some of Miss Gellhorn’s readers will 
have been prepared to listen courageously to what Destiny 
has to say. 


Michigan State College LAwreENcE Bair 
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The Editors of “Fortune” Look at Japan 


ITH this special number, the publishers of Fortune 

have gone the Japanese exporters of cultural propa- 
ganda one better in lavishness of illustration and beauty of 
lay-out. They have gone further than any publisher, Japanese 
or foreign, in producing a realistic account of contemporary 
Japan, at once comprehensive and keyed up to the interests 
of the average American. From a technical standpoint, one 
admires a cooperative staff work which absorbs specialized 
inquiry in a composite without seam. The style is that of 
an artist in the use of American vernacular. Every page is 
readable. Where precision is needed it is there. 

So much in praise—I may almost say in jealous admira- 
tion; for this is very nearly the sort of job which some of 
us have for some time wished but have never had the 
means to do: a much needed introduction to the under- 
standing of Japanese mentality, its material background, and 
its working out in enterprise and policy. But in saying this, 
I must also add that the Japanese Government seems to me 
justified in prohibiting the sale of this number. There is 
probably nothing, or little, in the factual content that could 
not be picked up by any inquisitive person in Japan. Nor 
are the ideas presented more “dangerous” than those in 
books sold over hundreds of counters in the big cities. But 
the Japanese are excessively sensitive to foreign opinion; 
and the government cannot very well overlook the offensive 
disregard shown in several of these articles for things 
which the Japanese regard with the greatest reverence. 

Too many American writers, for the sake of “mental 
disarmament,” strew cherry blossoms to make their country- 
men forget Manchuria and the Tangku Truce. But one 
need not go to the other extreme and adopt the sneering 
tone of the post-War debunkers to reassure one’s readers 
of one’s realism and courage. 

The tendency to call every spade a shovel detracts from 
this offering but does not spoil it. Its text, pictures, and 
graphs—some-of them in color—answer questions which 
people ask, as far as I can judge, with few errors and these 
unimportant. They also give a surplus of telling informa- 
tion on matters which would not occur to the American 
business man, teacher, or clubwoman, but which belong 
in the picture. They deal with the political set-up, with 
the routines of everyday life, industry, trade, farming, the 
ideals and social views of different groups, the educational 
system, and—very instructively—the mechanism of economic 
control. 

It seems to me that too much is made of the national 
unity and the social homogeneity of the Japanese people. 
They are held to explain the low labor cost and therewith 
the competitive superiority of the Japanese in international 
markets. I suppose there never was a dictatorship, political 
or economic, that did not hide its face behind a claimed 
remarkable unanimity of the people. When a small group of 
tradesmen acquired economic control in Japan and bought 
themselves into political society, the masses of the people 
were still mentally in the middle ages and defenseless to the 
extent to which the new methods of production, introduced 
from the West, deviated from the familiar. They are still 
defenseless, because with the centralized school system and 
other controls they are now mentally as well as physically 
enthralled. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. a special issue of Fortune, monthly peri- 
odical, Vol. XIV, No. 3, September 1936. 196 pp., of which 91 pp. 
text and illustrations. 


DECEMBER 1936 


On the other hand, the editors of Fortune seem to me to 
underestimate the extent to which the ways of living have 
already been modernized and hence also the possibility of 
a very rapid change in mentality once the channels are 
opened for a free pursuit of knowledge. It is quite true that 
the farmers still live essentially as they did some seventy 
years ago; but is not that true of farmers almost anywhere? 
In the towns, communications, cheap power, industrializa- 
tion, and the adoption of a few but important Western con- 
suming habits are gradually transforming the standards of 
living. 


T is a typical American fault to explain things seen 

abroad with national or racial characteristics instead of 
relating them to the stage of development through which 
the civilization is passing. Take this matter of sanitation, 
for example. What sort of sewer systems did we have a 
hundred years ago or—for the matter of that—may be 
found today in the colored sections of certain wealthy 
southern cities. Japan is seemingly backward in some of 
these matters, not because the people do not care for them 
or have not heard of them, but because modern city building 
is so very recent with them. 

I do not consider the poorer parts of Japanese cities as 
depressing as they are here made out to be. All classes 
live on narrow alleys and avoid the wicked extravagance 
of our typical American form of a subdivision. These alleys 
are usually adequate and lined by neat, attractive house 
fronts and beautifully planted yards, even in the poorest 
neighborhoods. And though the houses are often closely 
packed, there will be found quite near by a beautiful tree- 
shaded temple yard where old and young are expected to 
and do rest and play. 

The standard of living of the urban worker is low, but 
not as low as a mere comparison of costs would suggest. 
Its worst aspect is overwork. The government sees to it 
that the prices of essential foodstuffs are kept within reach 
of employed workers. Japanese writers are apt to overstate 
the value of perquisites, while Western investigators may 
look upon the elaborate welfare work in Japanese factories 
as merely a gilding of the cage. A true appreciation prob- 
ably would set an appalling unfreedom against the many 
things supplied by the employer, but admit that decency in 
work surroundings, attention to health, and opportunities 
for cultural studies to add to the enjoyment of life. 

Some of the evidences which Fortune presents of the 
almost hysterical fear with which the country’s thinking is 
controlled from above, point to the probability that the 
small oligarchy which actually rules the country is well 
aware of its precarious position. There are those who seek 
to support a tottering structure with successful foreign 
adventure. Probably more influential at the moment are 
those elements in the political and financial world who real- 
ize the necessity for compromise with other groups in the 
population. 

I have indicated my personal belief that the seeming 
solidarity of the Japanese people is superficial and artificial; 
but it is not impossible that this image may become suffused 
with real life if the groups in control are wise enough to 
liberalize the social structure, if systematically they start to 
build up the welfare of the people instead of their own 
already overgrown institutions. 
New York 
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Holiday Books for Thoughtful Giving 


This list has been compiled for your conyenience in selecting Christmas Gifts. Books 
may be ordered from the publisher, your local book dealer or from Survey Graphic. 


GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, 
ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE, 
Halcombe, Salter, ete., Harper, $1.50. 
AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT, W. 

Brooke Graves, Heath, $4. 

A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE U. S., 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Holt, $5. 

AFTER THE NEW DEAL, WHAT?, Norman 
Thomas, Macmillan, $2. 

AND FEAR CAME, John T. Whitaker, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE MEN 
WHO MADE IT, Hastings Lyon, Hough- 
ton, $3. 

COMMERCE POWER vs. STATES RIGHTS, 
Edward S. Corwin, Princeton, $2.50. 

DENMARK: THE COOPERATIVE WAY, 
Frederic Howe, Coward-McCann, $2.75. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE SUPREME 
COURT, Robert K. Carr, Univ. Okla- 
homa Press, $1.50. 

EMERGENCE OF HUMAN CULTURE, Carl 
J. Warden, Macmillan, $2. 

THE EJIDO: MEXICO’S WAY OUT, Eyler 
N. Simpson, Univ. N. C. Press, $5. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Appleton-Century, $1. 

THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY, George Soule 
Macmillan, $2. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD, 
H. R. Spencer, Holt, $3.50. 

GENERAL GRANT’S LAST STAND, Hor- 
ace Green, Scribner, $3.75. 

INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS, Max Ascoli, 
Norton, $2.50. 

LET FREEDOM RING, H. P. Hammond, 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 

LEADERSHIP IN FREE SOCIETY, Thomas 
N. Whitehead, Harvard, $3. 

MANAGING PERSONALFINANCES, David 
F. Jordan, Prentice-Hall, $3.50. 

NEW DEAL ON CARTWHEELS, James O. 
Dade, Banks-Upshaw Co., $2. 

THE NATIONALIZING OF BUSINESS— 
1878-98, Ida M. Tarball, Macmillan, $4. 

THE NEW DEAL: ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN, H. J. Whigham, Putnam, $1. 

PREFACE TO CHAOS, C. Hartley Grattan, 
Dodge Publishing, $3. 

PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE, Dorothea Orr, 
Funk & Wagnalls, $2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION, 
Commons & Andrews, Harper, $3.25. 
THE STORY OF THE SUPREME COURT, 

E. S. Bates, Bobbs Merrill, $3. 

SPAIN TODAY, Edward Conze, Greenberg, 
$1.50. 

STATE GOVERNMENT & ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE U. S.,Arthur W. Bromage, 
Harper, $3.50. 

SPAIN IN REVOLT, Gannes & Repart, 
Knopf, $2. 

SPENDING TO SAVE, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Norton, $1.50. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IN COMMON LAW, 
Henry E. Jackson, Social Engineering 
Institute, $2. 

THIS WAY OUT, Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Harper, $1. 

UNDER THE SWASTIKA, John B. Holt, 
Uniy. of N. C. Press, $2.50. 

WASTE, David Cushman Coyle, Bobbs 
Merrill, $.50. 

WORLD POLITICS 1918-36, R. Palme Dutt, 
Random House, $2.50. 


BIOGKAPHY AND AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 


AUDUBON, by Constance Rourke, Har- 
court, $3. 

ACROSS SPOON RIVER, E. L. Masters, 
Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50. 


AN AMERICAN TESTAMENT, Joseph 
Freeman, Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 

ACROSS THE YEARS, Charles Stedman 
Macfarland, Macmillan, $2.75. 

AN AMERICAN DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY, 
Victor Heiser, M.D., Norton, $3.50. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF G. K. CHES- 
TERTON, Sheed & Ward, $3. 

BROOKINGS—A _ Biography, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Macmillan, $3.50. 

BRANDEIS, Alfred Lief, Stackpole Sons, 
$3. 


GREEN LAURELS, Donald C. Peattie, 
Simon & Schuster, $3.75. 

THE LETTERS & JOURNAL OF BRAND 
WHITLOCK, Ed. by Allan Nevins, Ap- 
pleton (2 vols.), $10. : 

LINCOLN STEFFENS SPEAKING, Lincoln 
Steffens, Harcourt, $2.50. 


POETRY, DRAMA 


THE PEOPLE, YES. Carl Sandburg, Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Kittredge Edition, 
Ginn & Co., $6. 


FICTION 


ALL BRIDES ARE BEAUTIFUL, Thomas 
Bell, Little Brown, $2.50. 

A WORLD I NEVER MADE, James T. Far- 
rell, Vanguard, $2.50. 

COOP: A NOVEL OF LIVING TOGETHER, 
Upton Sinclair, Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 

COURT HOUSE SQUARE, Hamilton Basso, 
Scribner, $2.50. 

DEAR DARK HEAD, Helen Landreth, 
Whittelsey, $2.75. 

GUNNAR’S DAUGHTER, Sigrid Undset, 
Knopf, $2. 

THE HEART AWAKES, M. B. Kennicott, 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 

THE HOME PLACE, Dorothy Thomas, 
Knopf, $2.50. 

HONOURABLE ESTATE, Vera Brittain, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

LISTEN FOR A LONESOME DRUM, Carl 
Carmer, Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 

THE LOST GENERATION, Maxine Davis, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE PLAIN, Her- 
bert Gorman, Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 

NOT UNDER FORTY, Willa Cather, 
Knopf, $2. 

NOW THAT APRIL’S HERE, Morley Cal- 
laghan, Random House, $2 

NEWS FROM TARTARY, Peter Fleming, 
Scribner, $3. 
ROAD TO EXILE (Story of a Sardinian 
Patriot), Emilio Lussu, Covici, $3.50. 
SAN FELICE, Vincent Sheean, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50. 

THE STONES AWAKE, Carleton Beals, 
Lippincott, $2.50. 

THE SKY BUT NOT THE HEART, R. L. 
Duffus, Macmillan, $2.50. 

TIME TO KILL, Rearden & Conner, 
Knopf, $2.50. 


THE TROUBLE I°VE SEEN, Martha Gell- 
horn, Morrow, $2.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Van Wycke Brooks, Dutton, $4. 

MEXICO TODAY, Col. Irving Wallace, 
Meader Pub. Co., $2. 

PORTRAIT OF MEXICO, Rivera & Wolfe, 
Covici, Friede, $3.75. 


HOUSING 


SLUMS AND HOUSING (2 vols.), James 
Ford, Harvard, $10. 

THE TENEMENTS OF CHICAGO, Edith 
Abbott, Univ. Chicago Press, $5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND WE ARE CIVILIZED, Wolfgang Acker- 
mann, Covici, Friede, $2.50. 

ADVANCING AMERICA, Merrill Denison, 
Dodd Mead, $2. 

THE BIBLE, Edited by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, Simon & Schuster, $3.75. 

THE BEST OF ART YOUNG, Introd. by 
Heywood Broun, Vanguard, $3. 

BE GLAD YOU’RE NEUROTIC, Louis E. 
Bisch, Whittelsey, $2. 

CASH RELIEF, Joanna C. Colcord, Russell 
Sage, $1.50. 

CIVILIZATION, Thomas W. Alford, Univ., 
Oklahoma Press, $2.50. 

THE CHURCH THROUGH HALF A CEN- 
TURY, Ed. by Van Dusen & Cavert, 
Scribner, $3. 

DIGESTION AND HEALTH, Walter B. 
Cannon, Norton, $2. 

EBB AND FLOW IN TRADE UNIONISM, 
Leo Wolman, Nat’l. Bur. Econ. Research, 
$2.50. 

ESSAYS IN ANTHROPOLOGY, Presented 
by A. L. Kroeber, Univ. Calif. Press, $6.50. 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Yale Press, 
$2. 

INTIMATE LETTERS OF JAMES GIB- 
BONS HUNEKER, Ed. by Josephine 
Huneker, Liveright, $1.98. 

INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Grant Fore- 
man, Uniy. Oklahoma Press, $2.50. 

IN QUEST OF CONTENTMENT, M. B. 
Greenbie, Whittlesey, $2.50. 

THE JEW AND THE UNIVERSE, Solomon 
Goldman, Harper, $2.50. 

LOVE IS A CHALLENGE, Florence Guy 
Seabury, McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 

MIGRATION & ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Carter Goodrich, ete., Univ. 
Pa. Press, $5. 

MEXICO: A REVOLUTION BY EDUCA- 
TION, George I. Sanchez, Viking, $2.75. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC ANTHOLOG Y— 
1915-35, Ed. Groff Conklin, Dodge 
Pub., $3. 

ON THE EDUCATION FRONT, William 
W. Wattenberg, Columbia, $2.75. 

PLAYGROUNDS, Ed. by George D. Butler, 
Barnes, $3. 

PACIFIC ADVENTURE, Willard Price, 
John Day, $3. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED 
SCHOOL CHILD, John J. B. Morgan, 
Macmillan, $2.25. 

ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
Oscar Mueller, Prentice-Hall, $2. 

RICH LAND—POOR LAND, Stuart Chase, 
Whittlesey, $2.50. 

THE STUDY OF MAN, Ralph Linton, 
Appleton-Century, $4. - 

SENSE AND SAFETY ON THE ROAD, 
Stoeckel, May & Kirby, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 

THE STORY OF PROPHECY, H. J. For- 
man, Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 

THE TOURIST INDUSTRY, A. J. Norval, 
Pitman Publishing Co., $3. 

THINK FOR YOURSELF, R. P. Crawford, 
Whittlesey, $2.50. 

VITAL PEACE, Henry Wickham Steed, 
Maemillan, $2.75. 

WE SING AMERICA, Marion Cuthbert, 
Friendship, $1.00. 

YOUR WORK ABILITIES, A. W. Rahn, 
Harper, $1.75. 

THE BIRDS OF MINNESOTA, Thomas S. 
Roberts, Uniy. of Minnesota Press, $15. 


Books Make Ideal Gifts 


FEV EVEN ED EDT 


Best Sellers 


ce SCAPE books,” on every level, must throb with ego, 
disciplined perhaps, but different. Even in non-fiction 
today’s best-seller list confirms this. I confess I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that Live Alone And Like It by Marjorie 
Hillis (Bobbs-Merrill) and Wake Up and Live by Dorothea 
Brande (Simon & Schuster) were designed for gullible 
rationalizers just as Life Begins at Forty by Walter B. Pitkin 
(McGraw-Hill) was several years ago. The number of para- 
phrasers who live alone and /ump ‘it indicates that not all 
young ladies are content to be anti-social recluses. Why 
should they be when Miss Brande urges them to wake up 
and live? It is interesting to find right alongside these 
youthful, superficial dainties An American Doctor’s Odys- 
sey by Victor Heiser (Norton) and Alexis Carrel’s perrennial 
Man The Unknown (Harper), both the latter best-sellers 
sparkling with the adventure of exploring life and death on 
this earth and almost beyond. People from what are called 
all walks of life find in these four books one thing in com- 
mon—social zest, a boldly expressed desire to find a clue to 
life according to the author’s lights and limitations. 
Everyone seems to be reading, or at least buying, Gone 
With The Wind (Macmillan). It offers romantic escape, a 
slice of history, with membership in the best-seller free- 
masonry thrown in. White Banners by Lloyd C. Douglas 
(Houghton, Mifflin) and Drums Along The Mohawk by 
Walter D. Edmonds (Little, Brown) and Whiteoaks of Jal- 
na by Mazo De La Roche (Little, Brown) are also going 
like the wind in November, just as Ben Hur, The Virginian 
or If Winter Comes once did, with sales no indication of or 
reflection upon literary merit or genuine value. Good and 
poor, books that become popular are easy to take. It is a 
curious paradox that in this autumn of one literary boom 
after another the bookshops and the publishers’ catalogs 
seem somehow less arresting than they did in the erstwhile 
seasons of Personal History, The Last Puritan or 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs. The reason for this is inexplicable unless there 
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| GIFT BOOKS | 
FICTION 


HONOURABLE ESTATE 
By Vera Brittain 


In this story are embodied the dramatic social changes of forty 
years—1890-1930. A graphic record of an epoch and an all- 
absorbing story. $2.50 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
By Margaret Mitchell 


The novel which in five months has become “a part of a Nation’s 
forelore.” More than 750,00C copies sold! $3.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BROOKINGS—A Biography 
By Hermann Hagedorn 


The biography of Robert Brookings, founder of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, against a colorful background of America in one of its most 


interesting periods. $3.50 


ACROSS THE YEARS—An Autobiography 
By Charles Stedman Macfarland 


An autobiography of the Gereral Secretary Emeritus of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. $2.75 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY 
By George Soule 


An analysis of the new social order based on a study of American 


traditions of freedom, democracy and equality. $2.00 


AND FEAR CAME 
By John T. Whitaker 


Behind-the-scenes in Europe with a noted correspondent who “cov- 
ered” every imporatnt event in the past five years. Mr. Whitaker 
not only writes with rare vividness, he also digs deeply into the 
larger meanings of newspaper headlines. $2.50 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE THEORY OF THE LAND QUESTION 
By George Raymond Geiger 


Various aspects of the land question considered in the light of 


economic theory. $2.00 
PRISONS AND BEYOND 
By Sanford Bates 
Why do we have prisons? Why do prisoners riot? The U. S. 


Director of Prisons answers these and other pertinent questions. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 


If, 
GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS ABROAD 


By HENRY R. SPENCER 


The current political structures and govern- 
mental policies of such countries as Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan clearly and dis- 
passionately discussed. $3.50 


“Many an enigma in the current history of world 
affairs will now be illuminated, or illuminable with 
reference to this work.”—Albion Roy King, in The 
Christian Century. 


READINGS IN MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


E. R. GROVES and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, 
Editors 


Papers by practical workers which show the 

important réle of mental hygiene in modern 

life. $2.75 
“The authors have, in the reviewer’s opinion, been 


discriminating in their selection.”—Helen L. Koch, 
University of Chicago. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue New York 


REPEAL 


By Leonard V. Harrison 
and Elizabeth Laine 


lis haa: is an authoritative study and evalu- 
ation of the efforts of the various legislative 
and administrative bodies, both federal and 
state, to meet the problems of a new era in 
liquor control. This report embodies the results 
of two years of intensive study at close range of 
a social and legal problem with which the 
United States has been grappling for decades. 
Unbiased, frank, and factual in its description 
of present-day methods of liquor control, this 
book also points the way toward more workable 
and intelligent solutions in the future. 


Sponsored by the Institute of Public 


Administration. 


aes & BROTHERS $2.50 New York City 


is in the book business, as in the movies—where the wise 
ones caught up with Charlie Chaplin or Mickey Mouse, long 
after the masses—a social lag, with solid readers like our- 
selves bringing up the skeptical rear. One publisher-has con- 
fessed that a socially minded highbrow’s tastes are as hard 
to gauge as anyone’s, except in the field of murder mysteries 
where he demands a plausible crime, a plausible victim and 
a plausible sleuth. The great virtue of the worthy, serious 
book buyer is that he does range the whole reach of the list, 
reads all the reviews and all the ads and can take a best 
seller or leave it alone—V. W. 


The Haymarket Affair, 


HISTORY OF THE HAYMARKET AFFAIR, by Henry David. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 579 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


pee years ago the explosion of a bomb in Chicago’s 
Haymarket Square released emotions which even 
today continue to affect American public affairs. If we want 
to understand the background of the radical and the anu- 
radical campaigns of 1936, we do well to reconsider that 
violent and savage episode in the history of Chicago. 

Henry David brought to his study of the Haymarket 
Affair the methods of first-rate historical research. His nar- 
rative is clear, well documented, judicious and intenseiy 
interesting. The Pulitzer Prize Committee could do worse 
than to consider it for the next historical award. 

The crude facts are of course familiar. On May 4, 1886 
during a meeting of working men a bomb was exploded in 


’ Haymarket Square. One policeman was killed and six were 


mortally injured. Known anarchists were arrested and tried. 
Four were hanged, one committed suicide and three first 
had their sentences commuted and years later were par- 
doned by Governor Altgeld who was excoriated for his act 
of clemency. 

The anarchists did unquestionably preach violence and 
the use of dynamite in a class struggle. Who actually threw 
the murderous bomb in Haymarket Square is still, how- 
ever, an unsolved mystery. The anarchists were accounted 
responsible for the murder accomplished even though, as 
individuals, they were not directly connected with the actual 
crime committed. 

Had public opinion been more considerate in 1886, we 
might well have avoided many of the difficulties we have 
subsequently experienced. What was done could never be 
undone and beyond all doubt many problems and issues 
far remote from Chicago’s anarchist trials have been em- 
bittered and complicated by it. 


New York WituiaM L. CHENERY 


The Webbs Survey Russia 


SOVIET COMMUNISM: A NEW CIVILIZATION? by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Scribner. 2 vols. 1174 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

HE Webbs have trained their minds to analyze histori- 
cal records and to observe contemporary practices. To 
be sure, it may be said that they approach their subject with 

a predisposition to sympathy. Has any of the other commen- 

tators on that subject brought Olympian omniscience to it? 
The Webbs divide their work into two parts. The first 

called The Constitution, after a brief survey of the rights 

of laboring and exploited peoples, deals with man as a 

citizen, a producer, a consumer, and as a leader. The second 

part, entitled Social Trends in Soviet Communism, explores 
six topics: the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, 
planned production for community consumption, the place 
of profit, the remaking of man, science the salvation of 
civilization, and the good life. The epilogue is devoted to 
the question: A New Civilization? 

Like the two great works with which it may be com- 
pared—de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and Bryce’s 
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American Commonwealth, this treatise expounds constitu- 
tional, statutory, and other legal rules concerning the words 
of which there can be little difference of opinion. Like them 
it descends into practice, including its institutional forms 
and everyday transactions, where knowledge of the occur- 
rences covered is necessarily limited and differences of 
opinion as to happenings are as thick as autumn leaves. 
Like de Tocqueville and Bryce in respect of the United 
States, the Webbs also seek to grasp the inner spirit of 
Soviet Russia, to foreshadow its future at home, and to 
comprehend its significance in the world. 

And what judgment shall be pronounced? Time will do 
that, as it will pronounce upon the fate of Soviet Russia. 
It is easy to advert to errors of detail. Informed students of 
Russian affairs tell me that there are many mistakes of fact 
in the work, and that the authors rely too much on sec- 
ondary English sources of dubious value. I do not doubt it, 
although I am not competent to verify all these allegations. 
The Webbs make interpretations to which critics object. 
One example will illustrate many. They say, on page 340 
of Volume I, that if the Communist party “influences or 
directs the policy of individuals or public authorities, it does 
so only by persuasion,” not by statutory command. From 
my knowledge of political parties in power in the United 
States and in European countries of the West, I am moved 
to characterize that statement as formal and unrealistic. 
I suspect the Webbs of too much tenderness in their account 
of the Communist party in Russia, and of other matters 
falling within their jurisdiction. 

It was said of Bryce that he saw America over “the rim 
of a champagne glass” and he was tender of most things 
except the party corruption which respectability did not 
like even when it condoned the incidents of great party 
strategy. Yet that did not deprive Bryce’s work of value and 
influence. For myself, I can say that the enormous pano- 
rama unrolled by the Webbs is an amazing and fascinating 
picture of doings, sayings, and aspirations in a nation that 
has influenced history and will in all probability exert a 
profound influence on the course of events beyond the 
horizon. And when all the engines of criticism, verification, 
and subtraction have been rigorously applied to their work, 
it will stand out in time, I doubt not, as one of the endur- 
ing surveys of national cultures. 


New Milford, Conn. Cuarces A. BEARD 


Man and Society 


A COLLECTIVE WORLD, by Barbara Spof- 


INDIVIDUALITY IN 
260 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ford Morgan. Norton. 
HIS fascinating book affords a welcome opportunity 
to ponder these. terms so momentous in social discus- 
sions of today—individualism and collectivism. In the 
descriptive first half of the book, Eastern and Western 
thought concerning human personality are being confronted, 
as well as the development of political and social concepts 
throughout our own eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Present day discussions are given a searching review, pri- 
marily the important recent results of psychologists like 
Jung and Kretschmer and of the philosophers of “Gestalt” 
theory which give a new richness to the well worn concepts 
of personality. These descriptive chapters form the back- 
ground for the author’s positive contribution. 

In a broad way, the world we live in today is termed a 
“collective world.” The individualism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries with their belief in reason and progress, 
is shown to be dead, or dying after leading us into this 
collectivized modern society of ours. The individual, hedged 
in and regimented relentlessly by the all-pervading “collec- 
tive mind,” loses his force and. dignity, retaining nothing 
but his narrow egotism. This eclipse of the individual need 


A NEW LIFE — 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


To build a new social order, to transform a popu- 
lation, largely illiterate, into a nation of enlight- 


ened citizens—that was the momentous task 
undertaken in 1921 by the new Mexican govern- 
ment. How this task is being fulfilled, how cultural 
missions and instructors are teaching not only the 
fundamentals of learning but of decent living as 
well, is told in this volume with sympathy and un- 

derstanding. I/lustrated. $2.75 


MEXICO 


A REVOLUTION BY EDUCATION 


by GEORGE I. SANCHEZ 
Foreword by Rafael Ramirez 


“Both an educator's account of a great adventure, and an 
admirable digest of Mexico's cultural history and present 
problems.” 

—Joseph Henry Jackson, San Francisco Chronicle 


“Enriching and important’’— New York Times. 


THE VIKING PRESS + NEW YORK 


Webster, WessTeR’s NEW 
Second Edition. 110,000 Entries; 
1,300 Pages. Definitions, Pronunciation, 
Antonyms; 
Biography; Foreign Words and Phrases; etc. 


The Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 
Thin-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; 
$5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pigskin 
natural), 
direct from publishers. 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL WORK 
ENGINEERING 
by 
June Purcell Guild and Arthur Alden Guild 


Reviewers agree this is a very practical and valuable 


outline on inventorying social problems and in- 


creasing support for social work. 


$1.50 prepaid from The Survey 
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An entirely new book abridged from the new Merriam- 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
1,800 Illustrations; 
Synonyms, 
Pronouncing Dictionaries ot Geography and 


Fabrikoid, 
(dark blue or 
$8.50. Purchase of your bookseller, or order 


Write for fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 670 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


LINCOLN 
STEFFENS 
SPEAKING 


Since the publication of that contem- 
porary classic, “The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens,” America’s greatest 
reporter had been finding out about the 
country he returned to in 1927. For 
almost a decade he had been making 
new soundings, filling out his view of 
the new America, epitomizing his 
knowledge of and reflections upon the 
current scene. That is this book, pub- 
lished posthumously, and it is typical 
Lincoln Steffens — penetrating, alert, 
humorous, and wise. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


Just Published 


THE TENEMENTS 
OF CHICAGO 


1908 - 1935 
By EDITH ABBOTT and Associates 


This study of sanitation, rentals, ownership, crowding, 
ventilation, and related data on the tenement housing 
conditions in Chicago has extended from pre-war to 
post-depression eras, providing one of the largest and 
most exhaustive collections of information on tene- 
ments to be gathered by investigators in the United 
States. The results of the survey point to necessary 
local and federal legislation, supervision, and assump- 
tion of responsibility for the adequate housing of 
lower economic groups in metropolitan areas as a 
safeguard to public health and morals. 526 pages, 
38 striking photegraphs, 9 maps, $5.00; postpaid $5.20. 


POOR LAW STUDIES 


THREE CENTURIES OF POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION: 
A Study of Legislation in Rhode Island. By MarGaret 
CrEecH. $3.00; postpaid $3.15. 

THE INDIANA POOR LAW. By Atice SHAFFER, Mary 
W. Keerer, and S. P. Brecxinrince. $3.00; postpaid, $3.15. 

THE pelea POOR pals. By Isopet CampsBeLt Bruce 
an. TH EtckHorr and S. P. BREcKIN - $2.00; st- 
ood $240, ECKINRIDGE. $2.00; post 

THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 
By Atreen E. Kennepy and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. $2.00; 
postpaid $2.10, ‘ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION 


IN KANSAS. By Grace A. Browninc and S. P. Brecx- 
INRIDGE. $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


not however, be borne with complacency; it would deprive 
society of its only possible creative element. The author does 
not share Professor Dewey’s educational optimism which 
sees individuality released for creative efforts, if only “its 
patterns are in line with actuating social forces.” It is not 
“being in line” but, on the contrary, a highly individualistic 
struggle against the shackles of social forces, that makes 
social creativeness possible. Only creative ideas of individu- 
als confronted with the ever new aspects of the world can 
guide society toward goals worthy of human destiny. The 
chief object of education is, therefore, to train a growing 
generation (or an élite of them) in the choice and pursuit of 
“integrating ideas” in a platonic sense. 

Culture for Society, leadership for the State, both are 
only to be worked out by the few (not selected, however, 
by standards of money, birth or position). This is as far as 
this study is willing to lead us. We are left wondering how 
much truth there is in the contention that the traditional 
American ideal of Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness has led the people of the country straight into a collec- 
tive world. Also, the questions traditional in all living 
democracies seem to remain wide open: how to choose 
élites, how to select, reconcile and integrate the “integrating 
ideas” of the individuals. Tont STOLPER 


Economic Balance 


DEPRESSION AND RECONSTRUCTION, by Eleanor Lansing Dulles. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 340 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

ITH a minimum of technical language, this volume 

attempts to provide, chiefly for those outside the 
economics profession, a better understanding of the problem 
of economic balance. The author reviews the almost end- 
less mistakes of. economic policy in the post-War period 
and then suggests certain general proposals for reconstruc- 
ting, within the present institutional framework, a more 
secure prosperity. The theme will doubtless appeal to many 
of those who, like Miss Dulles, have come through the de- 
pression with faith in “economic principles,” present eco- 
nomic institutions, and the adequacy of slow improvement 
in our knowledge and control of the trade cycle. 

The author draws heavily on numerous more technical 
studies by leading economists, but her own conceptual 
approach to the problem is the theme. She conceives of un- 
changing economic principles based on past experience as 
guides to action. Depressions result from maladjustments 
arising because of different and uncompensating rates of 
change in economic phenomena. Understanding is primar- 
ily for control, and the objective of control is increased 
stability. Hence the uncontrollable and immutable forces 
need only secondary attention and the problem becomes 
one of practical decisions. Conflicting and ill-coordinated 
policies and actions of business(men) and government (ofh- 
cials) create many of these maladjustments. Here is the 
point of attack. Guides for policy are the prime need and 
complete explanation is of secondary importance if not im- 
possible. The search for causes should distinguish persistent 
weaknesses, precipitating causes, continuing causes, and 
cumulative causes. The latter two types are usually subject 
to control through the readjustment of policy. 

After a most interesting analysis of post-War mistakes in 
terms of the above pattern, the depression of the reader is 
equalled only by that which is regarded as the economic 
consequence of them. This is not wholly overcome by the 
author’s optimistic proposals. Greater balance is tu’ be 
achieved by (1) foregoing short-run profits in the interest 
of long-run stability and checking errors before they become 
cumulative; (2) further research and pertinent information 
applicable to policy formation; (3) a stable money unit, an 
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elastic and managed currency; and (4) the development of 
instruments for more effective control of credit and invest- 
ment. Whether these routes will be chosen is debatable, but 
the direction here outlined is probably the one we are most 
likely to take. In any event the analysis has succeeded in 
explaining many complex phases of the problem for those 
who cannot digest the more technical literature. But it is not 
a popular treatise the technicians will care to overlook. 

University of California Rosert D, CaLkrns 


Consu mers Up 


THE DECLINE AND RISE OF THE CONSUMER, by Horace M. 
Kallen. Appleton-Century. 484 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

N this book Dr. Kallen has made a great contribution to 

the cause of consumer cooperation. In his tracing of the 
gradual emergence of the consumer Dr. Kallen goes back 
to the earliest records of economic being and brings out the 
fact that the supplying of human needs is after all the real 
end of production. In doing this he shows the slow and in- 
exorable growth of the producer consciousness that gradu- 
ally obscured the rights and needs of the consumer and 
substituted the government of the producer. 

In tracing this pattern Dr. Kallen shows unmistakably 
the extent to which the producer idea governed us through 
the industrial revolution into the power age and the collapse 
of our economic structure. In this history he brings out 
clearly the fact that all struggles of workers against exploita- 
tion, all the attempts at laws regulating quality to the con- 
sumer were framed by people who believed in the theory of 
producer dominance and sought to keep the masters of that 
system within bounds. 

To Dr. Kallen the growth of the consumer cooperative 
movement in the democracies of the world is the proof of 
the workability of the philosophy ae by the Rochdale 
pioneers. 

In this present day of economic upheay al Dr. Kallen’s 
book is highly important. To read it is to grasp the depth 
and breadth of the change that consumer cooperation is 
working in the economics of the world. It is a book that the 
cooperative movement has long needed; a book that should 
be read by anyone interested in the emergence of an eco- 
nomic system for and by the consumers of the world. 

BertraM B. Fow.er 


Behind The Counter 


A TIME TO REMEMBER, by Leane Zugsmith. Random House, 353 pp 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE creative function of the novel is to make real the 

characters behind the specialized techniques of modern 
life. The emotional shock of visualizing for the first time 
the ambitions, sufferings, and errors of the people whom we 
only see fragmentarily doing odd jobs as part of the indus- 
trial machine, is an abiding educational experience. Leane 
Zugsmith has performed this artistic miracle by revealing 
with tender awareness the full gamut of human desires and 
frailty while at the same time making crystal clear the tech- 
niques of department store administration. Aline is the 
daughter of a traveling dress salesman whose earnings from 
commissions had once given him hopes of a life of culture 
and leisure for his daughter. She is an eager student of 
economics already in conflict with the shallow and frivolous 
lives of her childhood friends. After she has worked in the 
department store for awhile, the physical exhaustion, the 
petty interdepartmental injustices, the terrific pressure lead- 
her step by step to join the union. The events preceding the 
strike and the conduct of the strike itself have a profound 
effect on a varied set of characters. There is the shoe sales- 
man who becomes a labor spy almost without knowing it, 


Leadership 


in a Free Soczety 
By THOMAS NORTH WHITEHEAD 


A VITALLY important question underlies this 
thought-provoking book: Can we find any basis 
for durable human satisfactions in the new type 
of progressive society which has resulted from the 
rise of modern technology? What is there now 
to take the place of routine, custom, and habitual 
associations, which have hitherto provided the 
necessary foundation for human initiative? Recog- 
nizing that the problem centers itself somewhere 
in the activities of business and industry, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead makes from this starting point a 
brilliant analysis of present-day industrial civiliza- 
tion and reaches conclusions that cut through the 
fog of wishful sentiment invalidating most writing 
on this subject. 


266 pages. $3.00 a copy 


HarvVARD UNIVERSITY PREss 


20 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE SOCIAL 
WORKER 


Appel-Strecker 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATION OF 


PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS $2.00 


American Neurological Assn. 


EUGENICAL STERILIZATION 
$3.00 
Kulp 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
$2.50 


Cabot-Dicks 


THE ART OF MINISTERING TO 
THE SICK $3.00 


Hinton 


SYPHILIS AND ITS TREATMENT 


$3.50 
Mustard 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH $2.50 


Smillie 
PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRA- 


TION IN THE UNITED STATES 
$3.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BOOKLETS 


Practical 


PERIODICALS 


THE 1936 YEARBOOK 


of the 
National Probation Association 
50 West 50th Street New York City 


A series of interesting, up-to-date articles by leaders in 
probation, psychiatry, crime control and community organiza- 
tion for delinquency prevention. 435 pages. Paper, $1.25; 
boards, $1.75. 


FOR STUDIES IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Books prepared by Lemo Dennis Rockwood, former 
Field Worker in Child Development and Parental 
Education, American Home Economics Association. 


Inving Together in the Family............-.. $1.10 
Prciures of hanmuyitjenererns. eek eae eines LO, 
Teaching Family Relationshtps.............. 90 
The third book serves as a teachers’ manual. 

All Three Books in One Order............ $3.00 


A Student Study Guide. Part II of the manual... .30c 


FOR STUDIES IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Consumer Buying, Suggestions for Group Programs... .25c 

Consumer Purchasing Leaflets on buying each of the fol- 
lowing: Sheets, blankets, refrigerators, hosiery, cutlery. 
Single copies, 2c; in lots of 25 or more, ic each. 

Consumer Education Service. A series of releases on current 


publications, activities, and opinion in this field. An- 
nualicubscriptionesmeine aes oe piece er $1.00 
Journal of Home Economics and other publications. Send 


for complete list. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


BESIDES BUSINESS 
By Carl du Sabot 
The author contrasts the professions with business from 
the viewpoint of a customer and an employee of both. He 
expresses the view that we should be grateful for the ex- 
istence of even a few professions, and reasons that the social 
good would be augmented if there were afew more. Cloth 
bound, 70 pages, 85 cents. 


D'ALROY & HART, 500 N. 19th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


with no malice, but only as the pressures of a ruthless ma- 
chine wear down the defenses of a vain and weak man. The 
strike leader derived his outlook from a steel worker father 
in Pennsylvania, and he now has to struggle for his inner 
integrity against an ingrown, egocentric wife. The strike 
situation is the challenge to all and its outcome is weighed 
in terms of inner growth as well as in the development cf 
the labor movement. 
New York EveLyN Preston 


People and THE People 


THE PEOPLE, YES, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. 286 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


POEMS OF PEOPLE, by Edgar Lee Masters. Appleton-Century. 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ARL SANDBURG has written a suite of 107 prose 
poems which he calls The People, Yes. I didn’t know 
what he meant by the people when I began it, but it soon 
appeared that he meant us all. The stories he tells and the 
remarks he quotes come from millionaire, Arkansas farmer, 
newspaperman, and anybody else, including anybody else's 


198 


CHANGING IDEAS OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 


By PERCY H. BOYNTON. An examination of the tradition of 
American Patriotism as seen in American literature, and culled from 
the author's recent and extensive work, Literature and American Life. 

32 pages, 25 cents 
One of the series of Public Policy pamphlets 
Write for complete list of 21 titles 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


For Parents and Teachers of Jewish Education 


of the Very Young Child 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD 


by Marion M. Miller and Leo W. Schwarz.........75¢ 
also 
BOOKS OF JEWISH INTEREST 


for the Study of Jewish Life and Problems......... 10e 


(in preparation) 


PROPOSED ROADS FOR AMERICAN JEWRY 
by Marvin Lowenthal, Erich Gutkind & Morris R. Cohen 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Special Prices on These and Other Publications if Purchased 
in Quantity 


REPRINTS of the most-discussed magazine article 
of the year—‘‘The Next Great Plague to Go,”’ 
by Surgeon General Thomas Parran (July, 1936 
SURVEY GRAPHIC); also enlarged reproduc- 
tions of the accompanying charts. Write for 
prices. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


little son or daughter. In his picture he doesn’t evade our 
less delightful qualities, like cruelty and greed, nor does he 
favor one set of us at the expense of other sets. He is inter- 
ested in an element we all have in common. This element, 
inherent in us as human beings, is suggested by one piece of 
repartee after another, one colloquial epigram after another. 
Paradox, retort courteous, or a child’s ingenuous words all 
illustrate it. The book is not concerned with unveiling this 
secret little by little, or at ail; you either “get” it or you 
don’t. It is implicit and complete on the first page and on 
every subsequent page. The People, Yes is nothing other 
than a suite of variations or repetitions on a mysterious and 
haunting theme. To put it another way, you are looking at 
the dark waters of a lake, the water is choppy, but one little 
wave after another catches the sunlight and shoots it 
towards you. Sandburg alludes now and then to the people’s 
common sense. But he deals with something deeper, so 
deep and beautiful he can pin his faith to it. It is the prin- 
ciple that helps us keep or regain our balance faced by the 
tedium and horrors of nature and of our human nature. By 
it we can stay steady no matter what happens, stop the psy- 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


“The growth of the consumers’ cooperative movement has been one of the 

comparatively unnoticed marvels of the ast eighty years.” Paul Douglas 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONSUMER 10c 
Beatrice Webb 

COOPERATIVE MEDICINE 15¢ 


Dr. James P. Warbacse 
SWEDEN: LAND OF ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 15c 


E. R. Bowen 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CONSUMERS CO- 
OPERATION 25c 
, WES: Uaioe 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION, National Monthly 
Magazine $1.00 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 West 12th Street New York City 


MARRIAGE — can be SUCCESS or FAILURE 


READ “FOUNDATIONS OF HAPPINESS IN 
MARRIAGE” by Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D. 


Treats of Physical, emotional and spiritual adjust- 
ments. 4th edition, 93 pp. $.50 in gift box. $.70 
in cloth. Special offer of one of each for $1.00. 


Order from Committee on Marriage and the Home, 


105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y 


RESTATING ECONOMIC THEORY 
By Charles Crawford 


Published by author, Paola, Kansas 
Cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid 


Takes the mystery out of money, interest, bank credit. 
A new and simplified description of orthodox economics. 


NEW FRONTIERS 


Periodical Studies in Economics and Politics 


Ten Monthly Issues During the Year, Each Devoted to a 

Detailed Work of Research on a Current Vital Problem— 

the Kind of Authentic Research Material You Can’t Get 

Elsewhere, PLUS One Volume—A Full-Sized Book on 
Economics or Politics 


All for $2.50 
Published by 


The League for Industrial Democracy 
A $3.00 yearly membership in the League 


includes a subscription to 


NEW FRONTIERS 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


BOOKLETS 


Practical 


SpIC ALS 


FAIR AND CLEAR IN THE HOME 
Edited by Dorothy Wells and Carol Biba 


A symposium on household employment; employ- 
er-employee relationships in the home. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


YOU AND | AND THE MOVIES 


Rose Terlin 50 cents 


A close-up of the social aspect of the movies; the 
role of the moving picture industry in creating public 


opinion. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York N. Y. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE SERIES 
Janet Fowler Nelson and Margaret Hiller 


First Steps in Program Building 50c 
No Date Has Been Set for the Wedding 25c¢ 
Love in the Movies 10 for 25c 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave.,New York, N.Y: 


Announcing a second printing of — 
STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY VOL. I—NO. 1 


Contains: Study of a Texas Lynching—Natural history of a mob in 
action; The Urban Tourist Camp—*‘Couple Trade” and changing sex 
modes; Boy Scout Control—Persuasion or D n; Cultural 
Isolation as a Factor in Disease; The Role of Insti ized Religion 
in Racial Groups in Dallas; and seven other timely articles. 

Widely quoted and extensively used in classroom and discussion 
groups. 


A limited number are available. Postpaid 30¢ 


Add: 
ca STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, DALLAS, TEXAS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES 
of Social Conditions in the Pittsburgh Area, 1930- 
1935. Classified, with author and subject index. 


112 pp., Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE FEDERATOR 


Published monthly excepting August 


Subscription rate, $1.50; 20 cents a copy 


FEDERATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


519 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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CHICAGO COMMONS 
THROUGH FORTY YEARS 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Reflecting the human significance of the social, civic 
and industrial transitions of these critical years. 
Cloth bound, 336 pages, $1.50 


Published by 


Chicago Commons Association 
955 W. Grand Avenue Chicago 


THE WEEK IN EELS SOVIET UNION 
Levanievsky, on, e _ 600,000 March 


Moscow Nels 


“Weekly Edition of Moscow Baily News 


€@# \oscow’s 
ONLY ENGLISH 
WEEKLY! 


Vital, authentic Soviet 
News! Reviews cur- 
rent theatre, books, 
sports! Subscribe 
through Bookniga, to- 
day! 


In Youth Day 
Demon i 


Dept. M 


~ A CORP. 
BOOKNIGA 3) Rah Ave., N.Y. C. 


Inquire About Soviet English Monthlies. 


Ready December Ist, 1936 


BLACK LAWS OF VIRGINIA 
By June Purcell Guild 


A summary of approximately 235 pages of Virginia legislation 
affecting slaves, free persons of color, indented servants, 
Negroes from 1619 to the present, covering marriage, mis- 
cegenation, taxes, segregation, voting, education, crime, abo- 


lition, etc. 
Well printed and bound. $2.00. 


From the Survey Graphic 
or 


The Committee for the Advancement of 


Negro Education 


112 West Charity Street Richmond, Va. 


LOG of the TVA 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, containing all instal- 
ments of the running story of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, written by its Director for SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. 


Illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Price 50c postpaid © 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


chic flow to the irrelevant outward when necessary, feel 
forward always to the goal of an outward that will not be © 
so wasteful or irrelevant. One of Sandburg’s stories sums it — 
up: “Which way to the post-office, boy?” “I don’t know.’ 
“You don’t know much, do you?” “No, but I ain’t lost.” 

Meanwhile Masters publishes a volume, his twentieth, 
called Poems of People. But Masters deals with the indi- 
vidual, whom he invariably sees as an individual and not 
as an anonymous wave reflecting light in a choppy lake. 
Here we have some fifty poems, ranging from the vague 
outlines of De Soto downed and doused on his way to “the 
western sea,” to the sharp silhouette of an American father 
forever talking of the boy he lost in France. Masters’ tend- 
ency to blame the world and not the individual when things 
go wrong, instead of striking an intelligible balance for us, 
is as evident in this book as in his others. But the regions 
of personality into which he goes and the motives of con- 
duct he examines make up for this bias of temperament. 
He proffers us now a number of poems about men and 
women and their effects on one another, which represent an 
effort beyond the understanding of most of our writers, and 
certainly beyond the inclination of any other contemporary 
poet known to me. This matter of men and women and 
their difficulties together is just about the sorest spot of all 
in “the American scene” today, running along beside the 
isms and the distractions and offering significant comment 
on them. So at least it appears to me, and anyone who feels 
as I do ought to share my satisfaction at having certain 
aspects of the matter set forth in the terse realism of a 
matured male poet. 
Santa Fé, N. M. Hanret Lone 
A Campaign without Tactics 


A PROGRAM FOR MODERN AMERICA, by Harry W. Laidler. 
Crowell. 517 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ARRY LAIDLER is probably the most prolific re- 

searcher on the Left in America today. A long series 
of books on economic and political issues testify to his 
painstaking and searching analysis of our economic and 
political system. While he always comes out as the cham- 
pion of socialism, his books bear the objective quality of the 
academic world. For a partisan Socialist, however, often 
active as a candidate for office, Mr. Laidler shows a remark- 
able ability for detachment. 

His new book, A Program for Modern Amenee is, like 
his others, a thorough and readable compilation of material 
on those practical issues which constitute the heart of social 
advance—child labor, social insurance, the condition of 
labor, housing, agriculture, taxation, the banking system, 
utilities, civil liberties, the Constitution in relation to prog- 
ress, and internationalism. Mr. Laidler in analyzing condi- 
tions, achievements and a program ahead bears always in 
mind the legislative and political remedies. But what he 
presents is not a program in a political sense. It is rather a 
chart of the lines of advance possible in part under capital- 
ism. True, he frequently suggests that advance cannot be 
made except under socialism, but he is little concerned, in 
this book at least, with tactics for building a socialist state. 

For any political philosopher the weakness of the pres- 
entation of any so far-reaching a program is its lack of 
dealing with the means of putting it in effect. In the wealth 
of facts, statistics and quotations and in Mr. Laidler’s con- 
stant insistence of what “must be done” it is hard to find 
out how he proposes to make that “must” effective. Which 
is not to say that Mr. Laidler is by any means a detached 
Utopian; only that he has presented a program without 
suggesting the means of its realization. As a source book 
of brief material and significant references on its subjects 
the book is invaluable to students. 


American Civil Liberties Union Rocrer N. BALpwin 
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GOVER’MENT COW 


(Continued from page 651) 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
ro: Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
FROM: Henry J. Lake, Director 
rE: Subsistence cow (Cooper County) 

Lusske advises me that if Sill were their client, covered 
by a conditional sales contract, Resettlement could re-possess 
and that’s all there'd be to it. But Sill isn’t their client, so 
that’s that. ; 

Also the Rural Rehab Corporation isn’t functioning as 
yet, so the government can’t act in effect as an individual. 
That means a devil-knows-what mess of getting power of 
attorney, or something of the sort, calling for bids, and 
right of acceptance of payment—all over a sterile hide that 
the government never expected back anyway. 

It seems that most of these poorer subsistence cows have 
met with fatal accidents or illness, or something like that. 
Could the county worker get that across to Sill in the right 
way? 


July 18, 1935 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 
Mr. EtMer LuNDQUIST 


Cooper County Relief Worker 
Kellett, —— 


July 19, 1935 


RE: Torkad Sill (Subsistence cow) 
Dear Mr. Lunpguist: 


We have consulted with the Resettlement office on this 
matter and find that the procedure for taking back the above 
client’s subsistence cow is a very complex and tedious course 
in view of Mr. Sill’s eagerness to be rid of responsibility for 
the animal at an early date. 

We are informed that if Mr. Sill were a client of Resettle- 
ment (which is to say if his chattels and other capital goods 
received from that agency were covered by a conditional 
sales contract), the solution would be expeditious: Resettle- 
ment would merely re-possess that part of the chattels or 
other goods not wanted by Mr. Sill. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Sill is not a Resettlement 
client, thus leaving that course out of the question. 

We are further informed that if the Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation were presently active, that instrument of the 
Resettlement Administration, having the power to act as 
an individual, could easily accomplish the desired end, i-e., 
the acceptance of the subsistence animal from Mr. Sill. 

It is regrettable that the Corporation is not as yet func- 
tioning. 

We are reliably advised that a number of the poorer 
grade subsistence cows, unwanted by those clients to whom 
they were given, have met with sickness or accident result- 
ing in death. Much as this agency may deplore such care- 
lessness on the part of clients charged with the responsibility 
for a type of aid given them—i.e., subsistence cows in this 
instance—the accomplished fact would have to be accepted 
without question. 

We hope that you will be able to work the situation out 
to the satisfaction of your client, Mr. Sill. 


; Truly yours, 


State EmerceNcy ReELieEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
sy Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
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DISCOUNTS UP TO 607% 


on these specially selected, high-grade 


Specially selected bargains in serious books from the million we carry 


in stock are listed below. 


have been greatly reduced in price. 


Quantities of each title are limited and these 
Prompt order is suggested. Each 


of these books is in brand-new condition, a worthy addition to your 
library. Please use coupon in ordering. 


1. Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary. f 
Fourth Edition. The largest abridg- 
ment of the New International Dic- 
tionary. Over 106,000 words. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Ancient and modern 
geographical and biographical supple- 
ments. Many improved features. 
(Regularly, $3.50). Special: $2.48 


2. Divorce: 

A Social Interpretation. 
By J. P. Lichtenberger. An intensely 
readable survey of marriage and di- 
vorce, ancient and modern, with 
special emphasis on the present day 
and the U. S. McGraw. Special: $1.39 


3. The Evolution of Culture. 
By Julius Lippert. This great work 
now available for the first time in 
English. This volume has exerted a 
protound influence on sociologists of 
various schools of thought. Clear, 
vigorous, original. (Regularly $5.00). 
Special: $1.98 


4. Atlas of Human Anatomy. 

With 39 striking 8-color reproductions 
of the world-famous Frohse-Brodel 
Anatomy Charts, which sell for $81 
per set in the originals. English and 
Latin nomenclatures alongside illus- 
trations. Text by J. F. Mee 


5. Money. 
By Karl! Helfferich. The best modern 
study of the medium of exchange. 660 
pages. 2 volumes. (Regularly, $12.00 
the set.) Adelphi. 

The Set, Special: $5.50 


6. Off to Mexico. 
By Leone and Alice-Leone Moats. 
A thoroughly fascinating ‘‘book tour”’ 
through colorful Mexico. With double- 
page pictorial maps. An intimate, 
absorbing guide to where to go, what 
to see, what to look for, etc. Scrib- 
ner’s. (Regularly, $4.75.) 

Special: $2.98 


7. Constitutional History of 
England. 
By George Burton Adams. From the 
Anglo-Saxon beginnings to the present 
day. Holt. (Regularly, $3.00.) 
Special: $1.59 


8. The Growth and Decadence of 
Constitutional Government. 
By J. A. Smith. Survey of the strug- 
gle to limit irresponsible power. Holt. 
(Regularly, $2.40.) Special: $1.19 


9. Preface to Politics. 

By Walter Lippman. The book 
which first attracted wide attention to 
this writer. Stimulating and con- 


structive. Macmillan. (Regularly, 

$2.00). Special: 98c 

10. Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations. 


Phrases, passages, proverbs—ancient 
and modern. Special: $1.69 


11. Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. 
(Edition prior to June, 1934.) 1414 
pounds of dictionary, including 
482,000 entries, thousands of new 
words, 12,000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 2,700 
pages, 6,000 illustrations, colored 
plates, halftones, etc. Used by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, 
leaders in all lines of activity as a 
storehouse of facts and aid to culture 
and success. STRICTLY NEW 
COPIES. (Regularly, $16.00.) 
Special: $10.75 


12. The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America. 

By Thomas & Znaniaki. Complete in 
2 vols. Contains chapter entitled 
“Methodological Note,’ and hun- 
dreds of actual peasant-to-peasant 
letters. Readably interprets the 
peasant family, marriage, the class 
system, social environment, economic 
life, religious and magical attitudes, 
theoretic and _ aesthetic interests. 
oueinally published 5 vols.at$25.00.) 

Knopf. Special: $4.98 


13. Secret Ways of the Mind. 

By W. M. Kranefeldt. A survey of 
the psychological principles of Freud 
Adler and Jung. (Regularly, $1.60.) 
Holt. Special: 75c¢ 


14. General Economic History. 

By M. Weber. Still the most widely 
read, original and competent of pre- 
sent-day studies—and one of the most 
often quoted. ‘Nothing like it in 


English.’’—Allyn A. Young. Adelphi. 
(Regularly, $3.50.) First time re- 
duced. Special: $2.50 


15. Instinct: 

A Study In Social Psychology. 
By L. L. Bernard. Nature of the in- 
stincts, emotions and sentiments; 
false instincts exposed, etc. Includes 
a remarkable classification of instincts. 
Holt. (Regularly, $3.60.) | 
Special: $1.25. 


16. The Economic Interpretation 
of History. 

By Henri Sée. The famous inquiry 

into the question: Do economic 

phenomena furnish the key to all his- 

torical evolution?’ Adelphi. (Regu- 

larly, $3.50). Special: $1.75 
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GOVER’MENT COW 


(Continued from page 695) 


(Personally written letter from Elmer Lundquist— 
plain stationery ) 
Mr. Henry J. Lake, Director 
Social Service Division, SERA 
Capitol City 

ArrentTion: Mr. Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
Dear Mr. Lake: 

I have read and re-read your letter of July 19 in an effort 
to discover the procedure you recommend for the transfer 
of Sill’s cow back to the government. I can only conclude 
that you suggest that J suggest to Sill that be kill the cow. 

If you will put that suggestion in the form of an order, 
I shall follow it—against my inclination and better judg- 
ment, but I shall obey the order. As a suggestion, however, 
it will not be followed by me as long as I am county relief 
worker in this county. 

Please believe me when I say that I understand why you 
make this suggestion. I agree that it is practical and that Sill 
has an ethical right to do what he will with the animal. 
Everyone knows that these subsistence cows were given to 
the clients with no thought of ever reclaiming them. But 
that isn’t the main point. 

Except for the district representatives who are in the field, 
the state office knows nothing of relief clients except that 
they complain. You have no acquaintance with clients un- 
less they write in about’some grievance or other. You natur- 
ally think they are all like those you know. 

But you know only the ten percent or so who squawk. 
Out here in the counties we know the other ninety percent, 
and we know that they are decent, good people who need 
some help for a while through no fault of their own. 

Take this man Sill. He is as honest as men are made. He 
is decent and hard-working, and he’s sincere. He still thinks 
it’s a disgrace to have to get help to keep his family going. 
He’s worried about the cow because he promised the gov- 
ernment he'd take care of the beast. 

If I so much as hinted that he should break that promise, 
he’d probably run me off the place—after he got over being 
scandalized. 

But that isn’t all, nor the most important thing. 

It would destroy Sill’s faith in government, and might 
put a crack in his solid, homely honesty that could help 
spoil a good citizen. I’ve seen it happen for less. 

And if you want to know, it would lose me the respect 
and liking the fellow now has for me. I rather cherish that 
regard. 

Come to think it all over, I refuse to obey the order ii 
you put the suggestion in that form. 

My resignation can be called for at any time. 

Truly yours, 
ELMER LUNpQUIST 
Cooper County Relief Worker 


Kellett, July 20, 1935 


Havens, 
Star Route 3 
STATE RELIEF ADMINISTRATION July 20, 1935 
Capitol City 
DEar sIR. 

Something awful has happened and I sure hate to write 
you this letter because I am responsible for the cow Sarah 
which has disappeared and I cant find no hide nor hair of 
her. 

She skiped out over the south pastur fence two days ago 
and we was so busy with harvest that we didnt go after 
the cusst critter till after milking. The three boys and I spread 
out and we went to Mrs. Thoms garden and over where 


she used to bother people but it wasnt no use. She wasnt 
to be found and the next day we tried again only leaving 
two of the boys to do the shocking as the weather lookd 
bad. We went farther yesterday and spread out more but 
there wasnt no Sarah to be seen. 

We will try some more every day but it looks worse as 
someone might have picked her up because she looks nice 
and fat. It sure lookd like she was in the family way. The 
bloat couldnt have lasted this long. It is sure hard luck for 
me if she has got into the woods where we cant find her 
just when she will maybe have some issue for me. 

But I sure am worried about her running off and lost. 
How much will I have to pay the goverment for her? 
Will I have to pay for what she is worth now after I fat- 
tened her up or just what she was worth when I got her 
all hide and bones and practicly dry? It seems to me I 
shouldnt have to pay for the calf she is going to drop as 
that calf is issue that is mine anyway. 

Please let me hear from you by return mail as I am 
worried very much. The boys and me will keep on looking. 

Truly yours, 
Mr. TorKap SILL 

P.S. She ran off to the Morrow place last fall and last 
spring and once last winter too. I can tell if I ever see the 
calf. The Morrows mister has a spotty white face and all 
his calfs has. Mr. Siti 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 


to: Mr. Henry J. Lake, 

Director, Social Service Division 
FROM: Roger Bristol, Complaint Correspondent 
RE: Subsistence cow matter 


July 22, 1935 


I am sending you herewith a letter from Mr. Torkad 
Sill, Havens (Cooper County) which temporarily disposes 
of the subsistence cow problem and may close the matter 
entirely; also a letter from Mr. Elmer Lundquist, Cooper 
County relief worker, on the same matter, which letter is in 
my opinion, insubordination. 

The first letter I submit for your information and the 
second for what action you deem necessary. I have answered 
neither in accordance with your recent memorandum advis- 
ing a minimum of correspondence on these matters. 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 
Mr. Torkap Siti July 23, 1935 
Havens, 
Star Route 3 
Dear Mr. Six: 

I have just read with interest your account of the unusual 
and may I say fortunate solution of the problem of how to 
be relieved of your subsistence cow responsibility. 

While you may make every reasonable effort to recapture 
this elusive animal, I want you to rest easy as far as. pay- 
ment for the cow is concerned: we do not expect you to 
compensate this administration for what is your own loss. 

In effect, you know, that cow was given you for your 
use and if she was unavoidably lost, as I fully believe, the 
relief administration will certainly not penalize you. Frank- 
ly, we should have had difficulty relieving you of the cow 
through a long and tedious process. The matter has now 
ended happily for all concerned, except that I am sorry 
Sarah could not have had her “issue” before decamping 
your pasture. 

Let me say that this office appreciates the attitude you 
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have taken throughout this whole affair. It is far better 
than the slow and somewhat cumbersome cooperation we 
have tried to give you in our own poor way. 

I hope things will go well with you hereafter and that we 
shall lose you as a relief client while we keep you as a well- 
remembered acquaintance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry J. Lake, Director 
Social Service Division 


STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Social Service Division 
Capitol City 


Mr. Ermer LuNDQUIST July 23, 1935 


Cooper County Relief Worker 
Kellett, 


Dear Mr. Lunpguist: 


Mr. Bristol has sent me your letter of July 20. The pur- 
pose of this brief note is merely to tell you to put your 
resignation into your innermost pocket until you are guilty 
of something worse than honesty and frankness. 

I do not wish you to blame Bristol for anything except 
the phraseology of the letter which called forth your sermon. 
The idea was mine and I apologize for its unworthiness. 

The hell of this state office job is that we get lost in the 
upper branches and lose a sense of human values. We owe 
a lot to some of you who speak up occasionally and remind 
us. Don’t let the sporadic brays and bombast of the state 
office deflect you from your job: taking care of the need in 
a decent, human way. 

I see few county workers on the staff, for sheer lack of 
time, but I’d like to meet you. The next time you are in 
the state office, call in. The pass-word is “subsistence cow” 
and should let you in—eyen if my secretary is hard-boiled 
about it. 


Cordially, 


Henry J. Lake 


(Penciled memorandum on scratch-pad) 


LusskKE— 

We both owe a lunch—whether to Sill or Sarah, I don’t 
know which. The beast ran away and hasn’t been found 
at present writing. I declare all bets off. —LakeE 


Havens, 
Star Route 3 
August 18, 1935 


State RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol City 
Dear sIR. 


That cow is sure lost for good it looks like. I think she 
hit for the woods. Its almost like she had turned into a 
deer which is plentiful this year. 

Them goverment cows is sure raising the dickins up 
here. It is just like they had cought it from our Sarah. 
They is just roming the country and breaking in all over. 
The owners dont seem to care a hoop where them cows 
goes. A course I maybe shouldnt talk as I let Sarah get lose 
but I tried my best and there is fellers dont even try. It 
is because the cows is no good and dont pay there keep. 

There is talk around the country here to declare an open 
season on these goverment cows sos to clear them out. I 
wouldnt be no party to such. It isnt right. 

Thank you for writeing me that fine letter from you 
Mr. Lake. It is a fine letter to get. If I can find that cow I 
sure will. ' 

Yours truly 


Mr. TorKap SILL. 


(Continued on page 698) 


Mrs. Zabriski wants 
two new feet 


Her feet are tired! Her feet hurt! 

There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Zabriski is too weary to care. She 
can t do more, she says—unless she gets new feet. 

That’s impossible. Yet a little new help might 
go a long way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Zabriski. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 
even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. for a sample 


bar of Fels-Naptha mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


CHRISTODORA 


HOUSE 


eee oes 601 East 9th Street, 
Dining Room (A residence for men and 
Se 
people, social workers, 
artists, students, find Christodora 


attractive and desirable. 


Professional 


ee 


Large light rooms with complete & 
up weekly. Meals mee 
optional. Write telephone | 
ALgonquin 4-8400. 


service—$7 
or 


READ THE 


TRAVELER’S NoTEBOOK 


for 


Travel items and vacation 
suggestions 


See page 699 of 
this issue 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


New York 


women) 


teachers, 
particularly 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St.. New York 


...Address .. 
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CREDIT FOR 
ONSUMERS 


—Modern Practice Clearly Ex- 
plained in New Book—Sent Free 


“The first obligation of the 
family which is barely getting 
along is to get along,” states 
the new pamphlet “Credit 
For Consumers.” It is pre- 
pared by LeBaron R. Foster 
in cooperation with the PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS COMMIT- 
TEE—concise, informative, 
of vital interest to social 
workers, based on leading 
authorities. 

Stating that credit, for 
goods or cash is essential to 
modern’ living, Mr. Foster 
clearly enumerates the vari- 
ous loan and_ installment 
services that are available to 


the public. A clear guide is 
given as to what kind of credit 
or loan agency to select, based 
on an individual’s or family’s 
circumstances. 

Every social worker can 
gain a clear perspective of the 
current situation on this fun- 
damental subject by a half- 
hour’s reading of “Credit For 
Consumers.” Check this title 
in order form below and re- 
quest also any of the House- 
hold Finance educational 
pamphlets that interest you. 


Mail the blank today! 


Srclei of daenily Pirarrced 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3048P, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 197 offices in 135 cities 


POCO C OOO CHO HOES HEE EEEOEEEES CEOEESEEESE ESET ES OEE SEE SOOO HSEESEEESESSESEETESESESS 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLacKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Bernice DopcE 
Home Economist 


“Doctor or Famiry Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-P, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


ie] “Let the Women Do the Work,’’ 

an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 


O 


Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, {ull 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


(3 Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free Be calling 


at any Household Finance office. 


O Poultry, Eggs and Fish O Meat 

OO Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linen and Towels 

O Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 

O Shoes and Stockings 

O Silk, Rayon and other Syn- 
thetic Fabrics 


OO Furs 


O Kitchen Utensils 


0 Floor Coverings 
Oj Dairy Products 


(0 Cosmetics 

O Gasoline and Oil 

O Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
OJ Chiidren’s Playthings and 


O Woo! Clothing Books 


O Soap and other Cleansing 
Agents 
0 Automobile Tires 


There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 


No. 18, ‘'Dinnerware''and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators.” 


Send usasubscrip- 


tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. 


Enclosed find $..... 


in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 


INAV a ea ca ee eee ee et terete oem aes ard ree ems 


PM OLB) Ao ES ES Set a a ee bes 
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Havens,—— 
Star Route 3 - 
September 22, 1935- 
SratTE EmerceNcy Retier ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol City 
DEAR sIR. 


No luck yet with that cow. The boys and I have just 
about quit looking for her as it takes so much time and by 
this time she is most likely all wild, or else pickt up by ~ 
somebody or else killed for beef. I am suré sorry I let ~ 
the government down like that. I will try to make it up 
if I ever can. I will give some meat to some reliefers if I 
ever get off relief myself. 

The folks up here made an open season on goverment 
cows and they shot five of the worst ones that was roming 
around. I dont hold with such actions and I told them so. 
They called the shots an accident which is plain lying. 

Will try to find Sarah some more before cornpicking. 

Yours truly 
Mr. TorKkapd SILL 


Havens, 
Star Route 3 
November 16, 1935 
STaTE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Capitol City 
DEar sIR. 


I am sure shamed to write this letter and I dont know 
what will happen to me. The boys and I looked a couple 
of times for Sarah up in the woods and asking around in 
October but then we give it up. 

On armstice day I was going up into the woods to the 
north to see if I could get some squirul or some meat like 
that. I got some squirul but didnt get a shot at anything 
bigger until towards dark when I saw something brown 
off in the bush and IJ shot and hit it and when I come up to 
it what do you suppose if it wasnt Sarah the goverment 
cow. 

Well I could a bawld I was so shamed. Here I was no 
better than them fools who made a open season on gover- 
ment cows. My cow too you might say and I shot her. 

And there was a calf by her side. Which I carred home. 

I went up the same night with the boys and the lumber 
wagon and hauld the poor critter home. She was nice and 
fat just living off underbrush and grass. 

I didnt know what to do but I skun her and dressd her 
before she would spoil and the meat was all right it being 
freezing weather. 

Well I finally went in to talk to Mr. Lundquist who is the 
relief officer here in Cooper County and asked him if it 
would be all right if I give him the meat to give reliefers 
and I keep the issue which is a right nice little heffer calf. 
Well Mr. Lundquist he said sure that would be all right 
and the goverment wouldnt hold it against me that I shot 
Sarah as long as I turnd in the meat. Only he said I 
shouldnt write you folks until Id hauld the meat in and he 
had peddald it out to the reliefers. He said maybe I better 
wait untill the reliefers had eaten the meat so it would be 
harder to call back. 

So I hauld it in two days ago and Mr. Lundquist said 
I could write you today and I sure hope everything is all 
right. I didnt mean to do no wrong thing like shootting 
Sarah and I am sure sorry. 

If I am supposed to do anything to make it right why | 
will do it. Truly yours 

Mr. TorKap SILL 

P.S. It was Morrows mister all right as the. little heffer 


calf has a spotty white face. It is a nice little calf. 
Mr. SILL 


States is divided, like Gaul, into three parts. Until re- 
cently the best known was the archipelago which 
stretches from the Florida keys to the coast of Venezuela. 
The West Indies vary in size from Cuba, which is larger 
than Kentucky, and Hispaniola, slightly smaller than South 
Carolina, to mere rocks in the sea inhabited by a handful 
of hardy fishermen. Entertainment tours populate the pas- 
sages in and out of the Caribbean winter after winter. 
Minimum rates on such luxury liners as the Kungsholm, the 
Berengaria, and the Pilsudski range from about twelve 
dollars a day, and cruises last from five days to two weeks. 
Those who wish to escape the rigors of social life will 
prefer the many freighters carrying few passengers. Most of 
them promise one or two ports definitely, visiting others as 
cargoes are offered or landed. These trips are usually longer 
than de luxe cruises, but their lower rates are opening up 
the comparatively unknown islands of tropical America to 
the traveler of meager means. 


T ss Latin America of the traveler from the United 


HE second division of the American traveler’s Latin 

America includes Mexico and Guatemala. In recent 
years Mexico has probably outdistanced the West Indies in 
its registration of visitors, and little Guatemala’s star is ris- 
ing too. At the present time, ships sail regularly from New 
York for three Mexican ports—Vera Cruz on the Gulf and 
Mazatlan and Acapulco on the Pacific, and from New Or- 
leans to Vera Cruz. There is a daily train in both directions 
between St. Louis and Mexico City, and three times a week 
between Los Angeles and Mexico City. There are likewise 
conducted cruises to Guatemala, sailing from New York 
regularly for both Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean coast 
and San José on the Pacific. 

Guatemala can comfortably be glimpsed panoramically 
in a week’s stay. Mexico, on the other hand, is probably the 
last country to which a tired man or woman should go for a 
hurried visit. It is too rich in interest, too vast in extent, for 
haste. It is par excellence, at present, the country for inex- 
pensive travel, but it requires at least three weeks within its 
borders for even a brief introduction. More than almost any 
other place, it is Mexico which should be seen with advice 
but without standardized guidance. 


HE third section of Latin America consists, in reality, 
of the coasts of South America. The west coast is nearer 
to us, being almost directly south of New York. What names 
the'folders of the Grace Line offer: Guayaquil, Callao, Lima, 
Cuzco, Arica, Antofagasta, Valparaiso and Santiago. Wheth- 
er it be ruins, skiing as fine as that in the Alps, or lake 
country described by Theodore Roosevelt as the most beau- 
tiful he had ever seen, the west coast of South America has 
it. And what can one add, in describing the remoter east 
coast, to such a roster of place names as Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires? Who is there 
who would not, if he could, sail up the Amazon past an 
island as large as Belgium, through jungle 1000 miles to 
Manaos? South America is much too far away for travelers 
with limited time. Fast ships take seventeen days for the 
trip from New York to Buenos Aires. 
No word about travel in Latin America would be com- 
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TRAVELERS NOTE BOOK 


TOURS to U.S8.8.R. 


Attractive Itineraries Low Prices Experienced Leadership Staff 
Send for Announcements 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newton Massachusetts 


TRAMP TRI TRIP 


INC. 
Specializing in 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 
Booklet (No. 2) of Voyages Up to 50 Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. 


Consult Us Before Booking Winter Trips and Cruises 


Farley Travel Agency 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Booklet of all complete cruises on request. 
Over half century in Transportation Field. 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOURS 1937 


FOR THE INTELLIGENT TRAVELLER 
WHO WANTS SOMETHING MORE 
THAN SIGHTSEEING. 
Write for information 


POCONO STUDY TOURS, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York City 


SURVEY TOUR of EUROPE 


BREWER EDDY, Director 


July-August 1937; England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
The Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. Contacts with leaders of thought and opinion 
in each country; round table discussions; book reviews. 
A European tout with emphasis on social interpreta- 
tion. Reasonable prices. Other tours under excellent 


leadership to all parts of the world. 
Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AND 


MEXICO 


E 
@ LEER AMER ILCA-S 
19 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
A Distinctive Service for the Selective Traveler 
Your Wishes Your Budget 
HERBERT WEINSTOCK MARGARET SLOSS 


plete without admiring reference to its complete coverage 
by the planes of Pan American Airways.They bring Lima 
within three days from Miami; Santiago, Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo within five days. Their record for safety is a 
commonplace. Latin America like France and Italy is at last 
becoming the vacationists’ goal. Hersert WEINSTOCK 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPERA- 
TION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Edith Abbott, President, Chicago; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Confernce will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $5. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


line 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) 


(12 insertions a year) 


28c per (actual) 
line 


Graphic and 
Midmonthly 


(24 insertions a year) 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental] 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘“Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 

ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 

tional, authorized agency for these fields by 

American Association of Social Workers and 

National Organization for Public Health 

Nursing, 122 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Religious Organizations 


‘COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
The Inter-Denominational body of 23 wo- 
men’s home missions boards of the United 
States and Canada uniting in program and 
financial responsibility for enterprises which 
they agree to carry cooperatively, such as 
Christian social service in Migrant labor 


camps, and Christian character building 
programs in Indian American government 
schools. 


President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Edith E. Lowry 
Associate Secretary, Charlotte M. Burn- 


ham 

Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 
Migrant Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes 
Area, Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—221 West 57th Street, 9th floor, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. 
Com.; Mrs. Marion M. Miller, Executive Di- 
rector. Organization of Jewish women initi- 
ating and developing programs and activities 
in service for foreign born, peace, social 
legislation, adult Jewish education, and so- 
cial welfare. Conducts bureau of interna- 
tional service. Serves as clearing bureau for 
local affiliated groups throughout the coun- 
try. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey's 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


Write for the 


Books displayed at the 


postpaid. 
Order from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 


BOOK LIST 


1936 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, 


112 East 19th Street, N. 


degree of 


SCHOOL OF 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF 


New Haven, Connecticut 


NURSING 


course, providing an intensive and 


science or philosophy from a 


NURSING 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Spring Quarter, 1937 
March 30 - June 12 


| Full Time Students 


| Professional training combining courses and field work 
| is offered in any type of social work. Students may enter 
in the Spring Quarter and a substantial number of fieid 
work placements are available at that time. 


Part Time Students 


A number of advanced courses are offered in the Spring 
Quarter in the program for employed social workers. 
These courses include: Public Welfare Problems, David | 
Adie; Principles and Practices of Group Work, Clara | 
| Kaiser; Psychopathology, Marion Kenworthy; Family 
| Case Work, Gordon Hamilton; Case Studies in Mental 
Hygiene Problems of Childhood, Fern Lowry. 


For admission, information and full details write for 
catalogue. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York NoY2 4g 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The 1937-1938 Session of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work begins on 
September 28, 1937. Applications for 
tuition scholarships should be filed by 
April 15, 1937. Other applications 
should be filed not later than May 30, 
1937. A catalog will be mailed upon 


request. 


Room 902, 311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session 
| 3 and the first winter session, and receive the Mas- 
ter’s degree upon the completion of the require- 
ments of two summer sessions and one winter 
session of supervised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to expe- 
rienced social workers. A special course in case 


work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. 


Plan D An advanced course of training in the supervision 
and teaching of social case work is to be conducted | 
by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Direc- | 
tor of the School, and staff. Graduates of schools | 
of social work with two years’ case work experi- | 
ence are eligible for admission. The course con- 
sists of two summer sessions at Smith College 
and, in consultation with the School, a winter of 
supervision and teaching during which the student 
may hold a paid position in a social agency. 


a limited number of qualified persons: 


1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
Miss 


/ 
| 
Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to | 


Problems in Case Work with Families. 
Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. 


Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. 


| For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR College Hall 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


wm 


Mr. Glenn 


(In answering advertisements 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 


Child Welfare 


Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Sommerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 


vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5 % 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 


ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


GRAPHIC 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED JEWISH CENTRE WORKER 
seeks position. Eight years’ experience edu- 
cational—recreational work, centres, insti- 
tutions, camps, clubs, college graduate, 
social work training. 7394 Survey. 


DENTIST interested in contacting institution 
for part time association, New York City 
or 50 mile radius. Large clinical experience. 
7395 Survey. 


WOMAN, ten years experience Superintendent 
Children’s Home; intake, placement, after- 
card, clinic, recreational, B.A., member 
A.A.S.W. Excellent references. 7396 Sur- 
vey. 


BOYS WORKER: Thoroughly experienced, suc- 
cessful in settlement field, desires change. 
Excellent credentials as to record and ability. 
7379 Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


Harperley Hall 
41 Gentral Park West 


Corner 64th St., New York City 
7-8 Rooms, 3 Baths. 
Terrace Apartments, Facing Park 

5 ROOM DUPLEX, 
2-4 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
High Ceilings—Fire Places 
Restaurant and Guest Rooms 


COUNTRY HOME—RENT FREE 


Old Colonial house (3 double bedrooms), bath- 
rooms, electricity, 129 acres. Danbury 11 
miles; Brewster 10144. Owner willing to 


winter coal 
appreciative 
Write 
for appointment, giving full details, to Sin- 
clair Kennedy, Patterson, Putnam County, 
New York. 


leave some essential furniture, 
supply, for use of desirable, 
tenant until May 1, 1937 (or later). 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


Make That 


Christmas Gift 


A REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


A Price to Suit Every Purse 


Let us tell you about them 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-7490 
Special discounts to social workers 
and teachers 


1 East 42nd Street, New York City 


nurses, dietitians, teachers, 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


Agency Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7575 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 


Specializing in Social Welfare placements. — Executives, social 
case workers, community organizers, group workers, registered 
secretaries 


and _stenographers. 


Do You Need 


Case Workers 
Psychiatric Workers 
Relief Workers 
Publicity Counselors 
Institution 
Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare 
Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


An ad in the SurRvey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
Sc a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a 


$4.20 per inch 


line, 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Tet Gio 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 


MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(ee 
©. 
53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Drop a Line 
to the 
HeLep WANTED COLUMNS 


of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
MIDMONTHLY 
when in need of workers 
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1937 AUTOMOBILES 


Everyone who is considering the purchase of a new car during the com- 
ing year should first read the technical appraisal of the new models by 
Consumers Union automotive consultants appearing in the current issue 
of Consumers Union Reports. It will be followed, in an early issue, by 
ratings of the different makes as ‘Best Buys,’’ “Also Acceptable,” and 
“Not Acceptable.” 


1937 RADIOS 


“Tone quality only fair . . . Hum level high 
. . . Dial calibration spotty . . . Tuning eye 
insensitive and useless Obviously this 
receiver had never been adequately in- 
spected . . .’ This excerpt—from the report 
on 1937 radios also in the current issue— 
refers to one of ten models listed as “Not 
Acceptable.” Over thirty models (including 
Philco, Emerson, RCA, Midwest, etc.), are 
rated—many as “Best Buys’ or “Also Ac- 
ceptable.” 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


A report on children’s shoes in this issue tells 
which brands wear best and gives medical ex- 
perts’ advice on fitting the child’s feet, how 
much to allow for growth, etc. Twelve brands, 
including Thom McAn, Edwards, Pediforme, 
and Endicott Johnson, are rated—two of them 
as “Best Buys.” 


>) 


The current issue of the Reports also rates 
leading brands of imported and American 
wines and electric toasters; and gives you 
money-saving information on other products, 
too. The labor conditions under which many 
of the products are made are also described. 


LEADING REPORTS IN PAST ISSUES 


Here are a few of the leading reports in past issues of Consumers Union 
Reports (complete editions). You may begin your membership with any 
of these issues—simply write the month desired in the coupon. For an 
additional 50c. a binder especially made for the Reports will be sent 
to you. 


MAY—toilet soaps, grade A versus 
grade B milk, breakfast cereals. 


JUNE—automobiles, gasclines, moth 
preventives, vegetable seeds. 


AUG.—oil burners and stokers, hos- 
iery, white rbeads, laundry soaps. 


JULY—refrigerators, used cars, mo- 
tor oils, bathing suits. 


OCT.—shirts, gins, brandies, cordials, 
electric razors, dentifrices. 


SEPT.—shoes, tires, whiskies, wo- 
men’s coats, rubbers. 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION 


ry 

{ To: CONSUMERS UNION OF JU. S., Inc. 

y 55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 

- I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 

I O $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the complete 

1 edition of Consumers Union Reports. Subscriptions without membership are $3.50. 

1 © $! for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscription to the limited 
edition of Consumers Union Reports. (Note—the reports on automobiles and higher-priced 

I radios are not in this edition.) 

I (7 I also enclose . . . ($2 to $25) as a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ laboratory. 

I T agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated. Please begin my 

- membership With thes. ses secs caver scans issue. 

: SIGMALUTO) oreiai,« vi eigisyals Satan 6 st TE DS ARRa ORO CBN Oboe Tacric ure Oosupation scrote cierhdettse's\«\- ¢ 

MPA Cres in coe eect meena iayeniasewl nc <(o nisiela.onisje aja nin ct namic anes oie aynetewasie 6 aes 
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BEST BUYS? 


A NATION-WIDE CONSUMER ORGAN. 
IZATION GIVES YOU THE ANSWERS 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND consumers have discovered a 
new way to save money. They have joined Consumers 
Union of United States—a nation-wide, non-profit organi- 
zation set up to provide accurate, unbiased, technical infor- 
mation about products in everyday use. Consumers Union's 
technical staff, aided by impartial consultants, tests hun- 
dreds of articles—gasolines, shoes, cosmetics, foods— 
practically everything used in and around the home. 


The results of these tests are published each month in 
Consumers Union Reports—with ratings of products, by 
brand name, as “Best Buys,’ “Also Acceptable,” and ‘Not 
Acceptable.’ By following these recommendations you can 
avoid mistakes before you buy instead of regretting them 
afterward. 


A yeat’s membership in Consumers Union costs but $3 ($1 
for the limited edition, and entitles you to twelve issues of 
Consumers Union Reports plus a YEARLY BUYING 
GUIDE now in preparation. (Note—The limited $1 edi- 
tion of the Reporis covers only the less expensive types of 
products. It does not include the reports on such things as 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc. The $3 edition covers both 
types of products.) 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S. 


A strictly non-profit organization, Consumers Union has 
absolutely no connection with any commercial interest. Its 
income is derived solely from its members. Its president is 
Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst; its director, 
Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs; its 
technical supervisor, D. H. Palmer. On its board of direc- 
tors and among its sponsors are many prominent scientists, 
educators, journalists, and labor leaders. 


You are invited to become a member of this organiza- 
tion. The coupon below will bring you the current Reports 
at once—or, if you wish, you may begin with any of the 
earlier issues listed at the left. Simply write the month 
desired on the coupon and mail it in today, 


AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


If you are looking for a Christmas gift of lasting 
value for your husband, wife, parents, or friends, 
give them a year’s membership in Consumers Union. 
Simply send us their names and addresses—with a 
$3 remittance for each membership—and your own 
name and address. We will start the gift with the 
December issue—timed to arrive just before Christ- 
mas—or, for 50c extra to cover the cost of a binder 
($3.50 in all), a complete set of Consumers Union 
Reports dating from our first issue (May, 1936) will 
be sent, to be followed by subsequent issues through 
next April. An appropriate card with your name as 
the donor will be enclosed. 
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GIVE to some young man this Christmas 
the means toward a stronger 


BODY, MIND and SPIRIT 


through an annual membership in 


THE Y. M. C. A. OF NEW YORK CITY 


There are 30 “Ys” 
in Manhattan and 
Bronx 


Write for Facts 
420 Lexington Avenue or 
Phone MOhawk 4-6560 


THE NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 


HARLEM’S WELFARE CENTER, IS BUSY EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR 


Finding Jobs 

Serving as Clearing House 
for agencies working 
among Negroes 


Adjusting Complaints 

Providing Fresh Air outings 
for children 

And other services 


“A contribution to the League is. a good investment” 


JUSTICE FREDERIC KERNOCHAN, Chairman 
Epwarp A. NorMAN, Treasurer 


202-6 West 136th Street New York 


Iuclude the League in Your Christmas Giving 


Christnas Giving Chat Counts 


— 
inal 


=) 


— 


The League for Industrial Democracy 


THINKS : A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
WORKS for BASED ON PRODUCTION FOR 
WRITES USE AND NOT FOR PROFIT 


$3.00 a year makes you an active member 
and includes a subscription to 


NEW FRONTIERS 


Periodical Studies in Economics and Politics 


Ten Monthly Issues During the Year, Each Devoted to a 
Detailed Work of Research on a Current Vital Problem— 
the Kind of Authentic Research Material You Can’t Get 
Elsewhere. PLUS One Volume—A _ Full-Sized Book on 
Economics or Politics. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Make Your 
Christmas Gift to Girls 


through 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. 


Girls without jobs, girls with low paying jobs 

. in factories, in offices and even the girl 
who ought to be in school . . . girls in every 
walk in life will benefit from your gift to 
the work of the National Y. W. C. A. 


(Make your check to May B. Van Arsdale, Treasurer, 
National Board Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 


SURVEY GRAPHIC Christmas Subscriptions 


Special gift rates’ : 


One’ gift subscription’. ee eee ie ee $2.00 
Two, or more 


The December 1936 issue will be included without extra charge 


There is a convenient order blank enclosed in this issue. Please tell us if you wish us to send a 
Christmas card, announcing the gift, and be sure to give your own name in ordering. To insure 
perfect service, please send your Christmas order early! 


* (These rates do not apply to a subscriber’s own renewal. Orders must be sent direct to Survey » 


Associates; not valid through agents.) 
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ER SIDE 
OTHER SIDE 


‘TINUED FR 
“But this is only one Stand of this great book. . 
The other is philosophical, but in no abstract sense. It 
is the meditation, often agonized, sometimes profound 
and occasionally petulant and despairing, of a leader 
torn between duty to his conscience and duty to his 
cause, of a Hamlet uncertain of the worth of his every 
action. ... This is the memoir of a genius recording 
what he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mixture 
of a human document, pure literature, philosophy, ad- 
venture, a history and a confession.” 


oe 


Sue KILOS 

oy) FLERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who will 
SCG9]| not find it in many ways to his advantage to sub- 
Zany) scribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club; and 
| we make this offer to demonstrate that such 
} is the case. What we propose is this: mail the 
inquiry ‘postcard below, and a copy of the SEVEN PILLARS OF 
WISDOM will immediately be put aside in your name, and 
held until we hear whether or not you care to join. In the 
meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates. 


as 
ROM 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be surprised, 
for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not 
mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor does 
it mean that you are obliged to take one book every month, 
twelve a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month selected 
by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all 
times. More than 125,000 families—composed of discern- 
ing but busy readers like yourself—now obtain most of their 
new books through the Book-of-the-Month Club. What are 
the advantages that induce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read the 
new books you promise yourself to read. Time and again 
(is it not true?) you miss notable new books through pure 
procrastination. No doubt you intended, for instance, to 
read Seven Piliars of Wisdom when it was published last 
year. And have you as yet read Gone With The Wind, by 
Margaret Mitchell; or An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey, by Victor Heiser, M.D.; or 
Drums Along the Mohawk, by Walter 
Edmonds; or A Further Range, by Robert 
Frost; or Days of Wrath, by André 
Malraux—to mention only a few other 
outstanding books which were distributed 


Se | 


} 


Business Connection, if any... ... ee 


Sa Re Re Rar a ae ae ee a es er 
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widely by the Book-of-the-Month Club in the past year. 

Over the past few years there have undoubtedly been dozens 
of new books which you were very anxious to read at the 
time, but which you would confess sadly you simply never 
“got around to.’ 

This would never happen if you belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Without a cent of expense, you would be 
kept advised every month, through the most careful book- 
reporting service that has ever been organized, about all the 
important new books published, and the Club’s unique 
system effectually insures you against missing the particular 
ones you wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages 
in belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years 
show that for every two books its members purchased, on 
the average they received one book free. Book-dividends 
alone (which represent a form of profit sharing) amounted 
to more than $1,250,000 worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this service, not a single one was induced 
to join by a salesman. Evety one of them joined upon their 
OWN initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who 
were already members, or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the many ways (too many 
to outline fully in this space) by which membership in the 
Club benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no stamp 
necessary), and a free copy of the SEVEN PILLARS OF WIS- 
DOM will be reserved in your name, pending your reading 
of the booklet we shall send you. 


IMPORT ANT-—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon. you; if you 
send this card. You will simply receive the booklet explaining how the club 

oo After reading it, should you decide to subscribe, you will receive 
SEVEN PILLARS’ OF WISDOM, free. Minors will not be enrolled as mem- 
bers without @ parent's consent. 


LEASE send me without cost, a bookler outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subseribe to your service. 
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A FREE copy... for your librar} 


—of a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies valued at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated, 
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identical with the original text is this special edition of 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 
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HE HE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM will 
“<r be, as it was meant to be, Law- 
rence’s monument to posterity. 
It has an exciting story of its own, 
and for years has partaken of the 
sensational and legendary which 
* surrounded everything that Law- 
é rence did. Lawrence finished it 
during six months of writing at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. Close to 
250,000 words had been written. Then one day while 
he was changing trains at Reading Station near London, he 
left this manuscript unguarded and it disappeared. It has 
never been recovered. 

Within a few months he rewrote a second draft in 
400,000 words; but his style was careless and hurried, and 
realizing he would never be satisfied with it, a year later 
characteristically he burned the entire manuscript. The 
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third text was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. It is-the present one. It was privately printed in 
London and fabulous sums were said to have been paid for 
the few copies sold in England. Twenty copies were printed 
for America, to retain copyright here, and the price of these 
was set at $20,000 apiece. The money realized from the 
sale of his book was donated by Lawrence to charities. 
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Upon his death, last 
year, the unexpurgated 
text was given to the 
world. 

“Compiled from a 
notebook which must 
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often have contained Colonel T. E. Lauren 
hiietied*ieaercerd oon : ; in Arabian Costume, 


in exhaustion and an- 
guish, expanded into a 

book in the bitterness of disillusion, the SEVEN PILLARS 
OF WISDOM is neither all narrative, all reflection, ‘ all 
memoir, but a blending of every kind of writing except 
formal poetry in complete self-expression . . . Nor is it 
a clear and simple account of the Arab revolt which 
helped to win the war in the Near East. For the truth 
is that Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book. .. . The stream of explanation and narrative is made 
up of many elements. There are studies of Arab history 
and Arab character, the latter. brilliant in the extreme, and 
pen portraits of Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of 
extraordinary wit, shrewdness and power,: and these and 
much else are floated on a narrative of adventures that are 
terrible, humorous, exciting to a degree unequalled in. our 
time, enriched by descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of 
the backgrounds of critical action, 
many of which’ are beautiful: in a 
high degree, real masterpieces of 
English prose. . . . 


—CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE. 
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ACCEPT IT 


